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Magic Chef users like to compare THEIR 
cooking with that of fine hotels like The 
Shamrock. And well they might, for both are 

cooking on the same range— Magic Chef! See this favorite of 

expert chefs before you buy ANY range. Available for use with 
America’s city, ““Pyrofax’’ or other bottled and tank gases. There are Magic Chef 


Magnificent Hotel, models in all price brackets, starting in most areas at YG? 
The Shamrock, Houston 






AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY e¢ ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI ¢ WORLD'S LARGEST GAS RANGE MANUFACTURERS 


WANT THE Magic Chef CAP 'N APRON? 


It’s no “luck of the Irish” that 
The Shamrock’s food is so deli- 


cious. Some of America’s finest THE NEW Magic Chef 


chefs, using the latest Magic 


Peers 


’ 
Chef ranges, made The Sham- ’ HEATER... AMERICA’S sds 
— aprrain food from the MOST BEAUTIFUL! 1 Cc > SY Swell for barbecuers! 
a Heat your house for less with eee Regulation chef’soutfit, 
this new heater. Burns fuel oil 3 iy, hae $4.00 value; get it from 
or city, bottled or tank gas. — ee tag Magic Chef retailer for 


Priced from only $59.95. $1.98 and this coupon! 
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‘more woment cook on Magic Chef than on any other range” 





New Tunnel Burrows under East River 
Linking Brooklyn with Manhattan 


Opening of the 1.73-mile-long tunnel between 
Brooklyn and the Battery, at Manhattan’s lower 
tip, gives the public another link in the net- 
work of tunnels, bridges, and express high- 
ways to handle the swelling tide of car and 
truck traffic in the New York metropolitan 
area. The new vehicular tunnel, second longest 
in the world, is made up of two parallel tubes, 
each 31 feet in diameter, and with two traffic 
lanes. Builders and operators, the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority, look for traffic 
to reach 16 million vehicles a year. 


Basic methods that built the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 
were similar to those used in other Manhattan tunnels, both 
vehicular and railway, with the lining, backbone of each of the 
twin tubes, formed by bolting together heavy iron segments. 


Cast-lron 
Segments 


t 
Fresh Air 


Section of one of the two tubes. 


Bethlehem was a pioneer in developing 
efficient methods of casting and machining 
tunnel segments on a large-production basis. 
Our experience in supplying iron segments 
includes this new tunnel from Brooklyn to 
the Battery and the Lincoln and Holland 
Tunnels, and goes back to the earliest tunnel 
to enter New York, the famous Hudson and 
Manhattan Tube, which opened in 1908. 


* * * 
FREE BOOKLET ON RURAL LIFE 


A rural region in Western Massachusetts has a Center which specializes 


in handicrafts, research, and recreation. An old homestead was con- 
verted into a vital community enterprise. Described in the recent 
booklet ‘““A Research Project in Rural Activities,’’ distributed by 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Send for your free copy to Publications 
Department, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 
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Pick the 
Thoroughbred 


of Pipe lobaccos 





LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED 
RIDER ON THE 
KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Trinity of Trust 


In the early days of our nation, 
each man lived largely unto himself. 
For his basic needs, he was dependent 
upon his own efforts and resourceful- 
ness. For his shelter, he chopped down 
trees, sawed his own lumber, built his 
own house. He raised his own wool, 
made his own clothing. He grew his 
own food. 

Even when illness struck, he had 
to rely upon himself. He brewed me- 
dicinal teas and other simple remedies 
from herbs, mixed salves from animal 
fats—and prayed. 

How different today! We are all 
dependent upon our fellow men for 
our many and varied needs. Nowhere 
is this more evident, or more impor- 
tant, than in the preservation of our 
most precious possession—health. 


. » 


Here we are especially fortunate, 
for we have not one but three trusted 
guardians to protect us—the maker of 
medicines, the physician who pre- 
scribes for our ills, the community 
druggist who skillfully compounds the 
doctor’s prescription. 

Truly, it is a trinity of trust. For, 
in addition to the accumulated knowl- 
edge and skills and experience of dec- 
ades behind each field, there is that 
priceless factor of confidence. Our first 
ally in combating illness is the peace 
of mind that comes with the assurance 
that the medicines we use are pure 
and safe and dependable. 

Too often we are inclined to take 
this happy state of affairs for granted, 
with little or no thought as to what or 
who makes it possible. This in itself is 
a glowing tribute to the triumvirate of 
trust—the drug maker, the doctor and 
the druggist. 


The drug manufacturer works 
unceasingly to improve his products, 
to bring to the public the benefit of the 
discoveries of science. His research 
laboratories are constantly experiment- 
ing, everlastingly probing into Na- 
ture’s secrets, to unearth new drugs 
to aid us in the promotion of health 
and the alleviation of pain. 

It may take your physician but a 
minute or two to write your prescrip- 
tion, but behind that seemingly simple 
act are long years of hard study, more 
years of internship at meager pay, and 
the God-given will to serve his fellows, 
without which no man or woman would 
willingly study medicine. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Druggist. He has to be an expert. 


Behind your druggist, too, are 
long years of study and application, 
years spent in learning the blending 
and uses of hundreds of drugs, their 
power to heal, to ease suffering, to pre- 
vent illness. Your druggist is more 
than a merchant—he is a technical ex- 
pert. Because of his specialized scien- 
tific knowledge, the State licenses him 
to collaborate with the physician. For 
the art of compounding drugs accur- 
ately to fill the physician’s prescrip- 
tion requires precise skill, without 
which the effort of the physician to 
heal might be thwarted. 


America owes much to these pro- 
tectors of our health—to their skill 
and resourcefulness, to their sense of 
professional responsibility, to their 
high concept of obligation. We are 
fortunate, too, that we still live under 
a system of government that permits 
these public servants to progress, to 
proceed with their research, to develop 
their skills, to broaden their knowl- 
edge, that they may better fulfill their 
responsibilities to the public. 

A well-deserved tribute is due 
those who guard our health—our mak- 
ers of medicine, our physicians, our 
druggists. Thanks to their combined 
and able efforts, America is one of the 
healthiest nations in the entire world. 
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Barter Business: Since the ap- 
pearance of your story “Queen of Swap” 
(Women, June 28) I have been literally 
swamped with letters, telephone calls and 
inquiries from all parts of the country by 
people wanting to start Barter Marts in 
their cities. The Todd Company also has 
forwarded many letters to me. 

We are working frantically to com- 
plete the drafting, perfecting and pub- 
lishing of a franchise plan under which 
interested men and women who would 
like to be in the Barter Mart business in 
various parts of the country can operate | 
their own enterprises under protective li- 
cense from us.... 

Heten McConne tt, The Barter 
Mart, Denver, Colo. 





Win In Indianapolis 
“500” Mile Race 


Sewage Problem: Your interesting 
article “Putting Waste to Work” (Re- 
sources, July 12) is both timely and in- 
formative because it deals with a prob- 
lem which has plagued our South Shore 
area for many years. It is hoped that by 
means of legislative action our city will | 
be in a position to force those communi- | 
ties which are polluting our bays and 
ocean to take corrective measures to 
abate this health nuisance. 

I would appreciate permission to run 
the article in its entirety in The Quincy 
Journal. ... 

Joun D. Noonan, The Quincy 
Journal, Quincy, Mass. 


Whither Freedom? Your “Har- 
ness by Mars” (Nation, July 12) would 
be better titled “Blueprint for Slavery.” 
. . . Americans, committed to establish- 
ing and maintaining freedom for other BE A CHAMPION DRIVER... 
countries, are, one would infer, pretty Follow The Experts in Their Choice of Spark Plugs 
quickly going to lose their own, and it 
could be permanent. 

Cevia E. Crappock, Joplin, Mo. 


e @ Many thanks for “Let’s Not Be 
Amateurs” (Along the American Way, 
July 26). It was uplifting to know that 
there are citizens to whom the ways of 





Once again the checkered flag brought a Johnny Parsons, winner, and 1949 AAA 


America’s forefathers are not forgotten. Cheaneton-oquagen oa late the winner’s Champion, set a new record with an 
Grorce Gupze, Philadelphia, Pa. circle in the 1950 Indianapolis Speedway average speed of 124.002 miles per hour 
, I Classic, for the 19th time. ioven out ofthe for the 345 miles of the race—cut short 


p : first ten cars used dependable Champions. _by rain. Johnny always uses Champions. 
Menace to Security: In view of 


the obvious purpose of the Soviet Union 
in provoking and directing the war in 
Korea, and in view of the conviction of 
certain persons who by their disloyal acts 
favor the totalitarian system of govern- 
ment of the Soviet in preference to our 
own concept of individual liberty, I sug- 
gest that the bail of these convicted peo- 








ple be immediately revoked and that they If you tested spark plugs as exhaustively as the 
be confined to jail for the duration of the race —~, a 7 woul know that Ceomylane 
Korean war or until their convictions dependability. The wail sauhesies at t more Meee 
_ been reversed by the Supreme use dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 

ourt. 


These people are not entitled to the | CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
AUGUST 23, 1950 ; 5 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 
BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES ARE AMONG THE 
970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone business is 
an outstanding example of a business democracy. 
Nearly everybody uses the telephone. More than 
550,000 men and women operate the business. And 
970,000 people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders — About one 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock- 
holder in every five is a telephone employee. These 
200,000 men and women think enough of the busi- 
ness to invest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will complete 
payments on stock under the Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users—It’s the investments of 
hundreds of thousands of small stockholders in all 
walks of life in every section of the country —all put 
together—that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the world 
for you to use at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 








benefit of our liberal system of juris- 
prudence, because if it were in their 
power, they would deny others this funda- 
mental right. . . . Their freedom is a 
menace to our safety and security... . 
Josepu Lewis, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Report from the Deep: Paul Ab- 
bott thought your story about him (Busi- 
ness, July 12) was very good. You might 
be interested in knowing that Paul says 
he has more reason than ever for staying 
underwater, even if it proves impossible 
to lower hidden or excise taxes. 

To quote him: “When I went down 
to stay until Congress lowered hidden or 
excise taxes, it would have been neces- 
sary to put an end to wasteful and un- 
necessary spending to accomplish the ob- 
jective I had. set. Today this same re- 
quirement, that wasteful and unnecessary 
spending be eliminated, is absolutely es- 
sential in order for Congress to find 
enough money to properly build up the 
strength of the armed services without 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


additional taxes, the burden of which will 
again fall on the ‘little fellow.’ There- 
fore, I am going to stay down all winter 
if I have to, to get my point across.” 
T. E. SpacKMAN, Ideal Beach Resort, 
Inc., Shafer Lake, Monticello, Ind. 


Scapegoat: I was cheered when | 
read that the State Department had “dis- 
covered” the man “responsible” for the 
Administration’s being surprised by the 
Korean Communists’ attack (Under the 
Dome, July 12). It is Rear Admiral Ros- 
coe H. Hillenkoetter [CIA chief]. 

I suppose it was Hillenkoetter who 
rejected all warnings during the last few 
years as to what the Russians intended to 
do in Korea and denounced those who of- 
fered the warnings; I suppose it was he 
who said something about Sen. Taft’s not 
being a military strategist when Taft sug- 
gested that something be done to protect 
Formosa; he who a few weeks ago de- 
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clared we are nearer peace in the world 
now than at any time in the last five 
years, and he who ordered the Army to 
turn Korea over to the State Department. 
Bert D. Stranc, Columbus, Ohio. 


Atoms Away: ECA Chief Paul 
Hoffman’s “I have small patience with 
those who think it should be ‘the let’s- 
drop-a-bomb-on-Moscow-and-get-it-over- 
with’ school of thought” (Quotes, July 
12) will be gratefully received by Mos- 
cow and the Kremlin, especially coming 
from such a high official... . 

Mr. & Mrs. SmitH RIBBLE, 
Roxton, Tex. 


e @e Why not put teeth in the United 
Nations at once? Give them the small po- 
lice force needed, consisting primarily of 
an Atom Bomb Squad—to drop bombs on 
the capital of any country that unjustly 
invades another. 

No single nation should take the re- 
sponsibility of the atom bomb, but the 
United Nations, if reorganized, could do 
it. Russia should be invited to partici- 
pate. ... 

Avex Hype, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


e@ @ Why spend money on the A- 
bombs if not for an occasion like this? 


Mrs. T. G. Ness, Ogden, Utah. 


een my opinion, we should ex- 
clude Russia from representation in the 
U.N. right now. She surely has some 
motive in mind that would be of special 
benefit to her and of serious consequences 
to us... 


O. R. Krerrer, Hollywood, Fla. 


Classics’ Champions: Re “Boring 
Classics” (Education, July 26), what is 
the matter with the modern literary man 
that he finds these books boring? Can’t 
he sit still and think long enough? As a 
youth, I read Pilgrim’s Progress and 
found it very entertaining; later I read 
Ivanhoe and got plenty of thrills. We 
were not “forced” to read these classics 
but plunged into them avidly. ... 


W. E. Atiten, Washington, D.C. 


ee] was assigned to do reading 
from three “boring classics” (Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Paradise Lost and Faerie 
Queene) and found the trouble was not 
in the classics but in myself. I am a stu- 
dent and find that we have everything 
written for us with such smoothness, 
transparency and simplicity that we be- 
come provoked if we come upon some- 
thing difficult to comprehend. This sur- 
vey reveals the shallowness, intellectual 
immaturity and superficial character of 
the student today. Instead of Latin and 
Greek it is Lil Abner and Dick Tracy. I 
would be glad to accept their copies of 
the classics from anyone bored with them 
and relieve these people of their mental 
uneasiness. 

Geracp H. Corrin, Hays, Kans. 

In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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AT TODAY'S 
HIGH PRICES, ITS 


FROM COFFEE TO 


POSTUM & 


AMAZING THE MONEY 
YOU SAVE — SWITCHING 










DONT [ 
KNOW IT! ANO 
POSTUM 
LETS YOU SLEEP — 
NO ‘COFFEE NERVES ! 


NOW - it pays 2 ways 
to switch to POSTUM ! 


about | as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 
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1 You save — Postum costs 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 






INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN—FREE ! 


2 You sleep — no caffein! 
-| No more “Coffee Nerves” 
J when you drink Postum! 
While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 
bly make you nervous, spoil your 
sleep. Get Postum Topay! 


Pas Tarn 
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pillowed with Super-Cushion 

Tires . . . springs synchronized 

to glide instead of bounce .. . and 
other comfort-features, Plymouth 

rides and handles like cars costing 
hundreds of dollars more. 
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powered with an engine that has a 7.0 to 1 compression ratio, Plymouth gives 
you lively response, great efficiency, too. The higher the compression ratio, 

the greater the performance that is squeezed out of the fuel. Plymouth gives you the 
highest compression ratio of “all three” leading low-priced cars. 





planned for low upkeep! 

Of the three leading low-priced 
cars, only Plymouth has bolted-on 
rear fenders, which cost much 
less to repair or replace 

than the welded-on kind. 


proved not on any local 
course, but under actual road 
conditions—on a testing ground 
that extends from 

Canada to Mexico, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic! 





Packed with value and ready fo prove it | 
the beautifully new Plymouth 
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A: 
\ 
R 
Al 
protected by many features including Safe- N 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes. With a total of 6 brake s 
cylinders as compared to 4 in the other two C 
leading low-priced cars, Plymouth brakes give a 
you better control. And Safety-Rim Wheels hold 
the tire on straight in case of a blowout. 
Now—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared F: 
Sa 
Fe 


Yes, compare! For performance, 


comfort, safety, style, convenience, Ee 
for atu features! Look at the oth- St 





ers, drive the others. Then see the Si 
beautifully new Plymouth—drive § an 
it, and let the ride decide! | BUILDS GREAT CAR . 

SEE IT AT YOUR NEARBY m 
PLYMOUTH DEALER'S NOW! an 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Next Issue. Chest X-ray cam- 
paigns have stabbed hard at tubercu- 
losis. Other drives have diagnosed 
heart, venereal and other specific dis- 
eases. Now comes Richmond, Va., with 
a speed-up method of examining 50,- 
000 people for not merely one but a 
number of ailments. For the results of 
this forward step in public health, 
read What 9-Test Clinics Discover in 
the Sept. 6 issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 
forms. We believe we can best 


support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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If your hair is getting thin or receding 
at the temples—don’t emphasize it by 
plastering it down with greasy, sticky 
products. Besides, such products leave 
a dust-catching, shiny film on the scalp 
which makes it feel so hot and uncom- 
fortable. Now definitely is the time of 
year—the time in your life to graduate 
to Kreml Hair Tonic! 

Even on the hottest summer days, 
Kreml keeps hair looking handsome— 
never feeling greasy or sticky. And 
Kreml alone has this combination of 
rare ingredients to groom thinning hair 
to make it look thicker—like more than 
you’ ve got. Kreml always feels so CLEAN 
—so CooL. Also a wonderful treatment 
to remove dandruff flakes and lubri- 
cate dry, sun-baked hair. 


pate 
Like to try Krem!? After your next haircu 


k your barber for the Kreml application. 
as 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 








Lively? It’s the liveliest Fire-Chief gasoline ever! _ 
You're off in a flash of pepped-up power. 
Split-second starts... hurry-up getaways... hill-climbing 
pull-a-plenty. What’s more — it’s regular priced. 

Get ready to GO. Fill er up with Fire-Chief at your 


Texaco Dealers...the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin Americo 
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TEXACO 


FIRE-CHIEF 


GASOLINE 


TEXACO STAR THEATER television show 
back on the air September 19 storring 
MILTON BERLE- every Tuesdoy night. 
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snap themselves out of their Korean war doldrums and to work out 
unified war plans to replace the "business—and—politics—as—usual" 
notions which have prevailed since war began. 


ity Resources Board Chairman W. Stuart Symington for his failure to 
produce in the four months he has held the job a satisfactory program 
for adjusting the nation's business and economy to war. 


officers' refusal to cooperate and to the President's effort to put 
Mon C. Wallgren of Washington in the chairmanship, Dr. John R. Steel- 
man has moved back into the NSRB setup. Steelman's role will be that 
of overseer, to whip out some sort of economic program before the 
Congress and people discover how paltry the Administration's national 
security measures actually are. 


i ————_ 


in U.S. policy at the end of the week. No plans were ready (1) in the 
event U.S. troops push the Communists back of the 38th parallel which 
divides North and South Korea; (2) what the U.S. will do if Chinese 
Communists invade Formosa, or Indo-China, or (3) how and where the 
proposed $4 billion for Western European defense will be spent. 


Staff, for straight information on U.S. military potentials in Western 
Europe and in Asia. Bradley's daily conferences with the President, 
designed as short briefings on the Korean war, have developed into 
policy discussions on economic and foreign policies. 


wages are frozen. CIO President Philip Murray's steel workers will 
probably spearhead the drive. 





wage increase of not less than 10¢ an hour. Job security and welfare 
issues will be soft-—pedaled, as will overtime and double-—time pay 
schedules. 





Korean war, is now constantly checking the progress of the U.S. diplo- 
matic war against Russia in the U.N. Security Council. 


in his duels with Soviet delegate Jacob A. Malik. Acheson often 
watches U.N. proceedings by television, then phones Austin when Malik 
scores a telling point. Within minutes the U.S. answer is ready. 


acting like an outsider looking in, leaving most of the decisions up 
to the Secretary of State. 


despite his desire to quit and his reported ill health. Hoffman, who 
symbolizes the Marshall Plan in Europe's eyes, still possesses great 
psychological value, although he has actually been out of active 
administrative work for some time. 
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-- 


The Nation 





Way, Way Over There 


At home, the Korean war intrudes 
softly into a lazy August; but 
some it strikes—hard 


Somebody lowered a needle into the 
scratchy grooves of a phonograph record. 
Over the little group at the graveside 
wobbled the transcribed bugle-notes of 
taps. From behind an undertaker’s tent 
four veterans, only one of them in uni- 
form, fired a ragged volley. Thus the 
young body of Pvt. John L. Marruso, first 
of America’s soldiers to be returned from 
Korea, was laid to rest last week in the 
muddy soil of a Detroit cemetery. 

Elsewhere in the broad land Pvt. 
Marruso had died to defend, sundry citi- 
zens went about their August business 
with only an occasional glance over their 
shoulders at the Korean war-clouds on 
the horizon, still no bigger to them than 
Pvt. Marruso’s hand. Police searched 
Miami Beach for the 6-foot, 6-inch boa 
constrictor which a local strip teaser had 
used to drape her ultimate nudity. Long 
Island postmen began to deliver 1,000 
mislaid Christmas letters. Mrs. Oksana 
Kasenkina, who jumped to freedom from 
the third story of the Russian consulate in 
New York, busied herself on a novel 
about Stalin entitled The Red Devil. 

A Few Jolts. To other and gener- 


ally younger citizens, however, August 
was a month of somber leave-takings and 
lonely new experiences. A young Wash- 
ingtonian was ordered to report to his 
draft board—3,000 miles away—at 6:30 
the morning he was to have been married. 
A father brought a habeas corpus suit to 
prevent his 17-year-old son from joining 
the Marines, withdrew the action when 
he heard the services badly needed young 
signalmen. Draftees sent to Fort Dix, 
N. J., found themselves being trained un- 
der live machine gun fire. 

Through it all, American reaction to 
war retained a distinctively American 
twist. With the Leathernecks up to their 
ears in Korean carnage, the Marine Corps 
sent out an urgent call for comic books. 
An Air Force sergeant off to the wars 
flung his car keys to a passing G.I, 
shouted: “It’s yours. I’ve got a plane to 
catch, and I won’t be back for awhile.” 

In Japan, occupation housewives do- 
nated their curtain rods for use in extend- 
ing jet-plane fuel lines. Said one Air 
Force wife: “It cuts down on our privacy, 
but this isn’t a private war.” 


Clamp-Down 


From one end of the nation to the 
other American citizens were watching, 
with none-too-silent indignation, the rap- 
idly rising cost of living. 
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Moving out. Washington’s Marine reserve symbolizes a nation at war. (SEE: Way) 
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It had come as no surprise. For 
weeks—ever since Moscow’s North Ko- 
rean puppets plunged the U.S. into a 
state of near-total mobilization—the aver- 


_age citizen has had a hunch that the lid 


was off—that everything he and his fam- 
ily needed was going to cost more and 
more. He began complaining. The com- 
plaints grew strong and lusty, headed in 
one direction—the halls of Congress. 

Always responsive to such public 
stirrings—especially in an election year 
—Congress took quick note and got busy. 
Thus, last week, the House passed by a 
whopping vote of 383 to 12 an arm’s 
length of home front economic controls 
and stand-by powers to impose price and 
wage controls and rationing. 

The Senate moved more cautiously, 
influenced by advice such as that of for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover: The U.S. 
may need some allocations, does not need 
all-out price and wage controls; Congress 
should not go too far in conferring un- 
necessary powers. Some Senators, how- 
ever, thought they should go as far as the 
House had gone. 

Willy Nilly. What the House 
thought the people asked for and what it 
voted, was far more than President Tru- 
man or advisors such as National Secur- 
ity Resources Board Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington had requested. Whether out of 
timidity or for political considerations, 
Truman shied clear of calling for price 
and wage controls or rationing powers. 
But Congress was dumping them into his 
lap anyway. 
me Main provisions of the House-passed 

ill: 

e @ At his discretion, the President 
can put ceilings on prices and freeze 
wages, either separately or at the same 
time. They can be rolled back as far as 
the May 24—-June 24 level. Provisions are 
made for some exceptions to the wage 
freeze. Rationing, also, can be instituted 
at the Presidential will. 

e ¢ Immediate economic powers per- 
mit the President to allocate scarce ma- 
terials, and give priorities to channel 
such materials into defense production. 
(Steel and aluminum are likely to be the 
first to feel this order.) 

e @ Requisitions of materials and 
equipment can be made by the President 
for military needs. This is to come only 
if they cannot be obtained “by a reason- 
able and fair method.” 

e @ The President is given $2 bil- 
lion for loans to expand the nation’s de- 
fense production. 

e ¢ Broad control will be imposed 
on almost all credit. For the consumer, 
this means higher down-payments and 
shorter pay periods for refrigerators, 
television and radio sets, autos, etc. The 
same will apply to home building and 
other construction. 

Neither the House-passed bill nor 
the Senate version provides job controls, 
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Home-front battle. Symington would 
although the White House has demanded 


that if price-wage controls and rationing 
come into effect, job controls should be 
brought in at the same time. 

The House bill also contains an anti- 
hoarding provision, which the Senate is 
likely to retain. This calls for a fine of 
$10,000 and/or a year in jail for those 
hoarding more than the normal amount 
of “necessary” goods. 

Although the House bill calls for the 
end of these powers by June 30, 1951 
(the Senate would have them run a year 
longer), realistic Congressmen expect 
them to be on the books for a long time— 
unless there is a decided turnabout on the 
explosive international front. 


Solvent 


When Detroit police charged ‘Theo- 
dore Gordon with loitering, he denied it. 
But Judge Charles W. Jones was skep- 
tical. 

“If you haven’t got a penny in your 
pocket, you’re loitering,” he said. 

Gordon produced a penny. 

“Case dismissed,” Judge Jones said. 


The European Front 
Like a dour bloodhound, Sen. Tom 


Connally sniffed suspiciously last week at 
the Administration’s plans to speed the 
arming of Western Europe. Three weeks 
ago he had testily told the President that 
the efforts of the Atlantic Pact nations to 
help themselves were flimsy; that some 
ECA funds might be diverted to the re- 
arming program. 

Now, with his Texas dander up, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee wanted to know just what de- 
fense a Truman-sponsored $4 billion ap- 
propriation would provide for Europe— 
and for the U.S. 

To furnish the answers, Chairman of 
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International 


handle, headaches. (SEE: Clamp-Down) 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley went up to Capitol Hill last 
Monday afternoon for a quiet talk with 
Connally. Bradley agreed that $4 billion 
was a lot of money; that few arms had 
moved since last April into European 
hands under the $2.85 billion already ap- 
propriated, and that the requirements 
to be imposed on the Western Allies as 
the price for sharing the $4 billion might 
be subject to the Senate’s reviews. 

What concerns Connally most is the 
Defense Department’s insistence that the 
benefiting nations must convert some of 
their civilian industries to wartime pro- 
duction, thus reducing the output of 
luxury goods for export to this country. 
Connally forecast complaints from 


MAP’s boss. Lemnitzer routes arms to 
American allies. (SEE: Front) 





France and Great Britain, particularly, 
that these conditions would gravely im- 
pair their dollar balances and abort the 
purpose of ECA, and Bradley again 
agreed. He then pointed out some Sena- 
torial problems to the doughty Texan. 
What chance, he asked, would the $4 bil- 
lion appropriation, and possible later 
money requests, have if the Defense De- 
partment failed to force the Allies into 
greater self-help? What chance would 
the U.S. have in a European war if at 
least the roots of a war economy weren’t 
soon planted in Europe? 

Apparently satisfied for the time be- 
ing, Connally asked for a review of what 
the participating nations say they can 
do. Admitting that their first responses 
were far from adequate, the chairman of 
the JCS produced: 

France: Pledged a three-year re- 
arming program costing $5.7 billion, or 
8.2% of the national income. Fifteen new 
divisions would be raised, but leaders 
demanded heavier British and U.S. troop 
concentrations on the continent. 

Britain: Promised to spend $9.5 
billion (with the U.S. paying $1.3 bil- 
lion) in three-year rearming. At last 
count, Britain had 718,000 men in uni- 
form; % of the ground forces were over- 
seas. The fleet is second only to Ameri- 
ca’s. 

Denmark: Pledged $57 million 
worth of rearmament over a two-year pe- 
riod. Norway promises to raise a $1 
billion defense budget by $35 million. 
Belgium’s defense budget will get an 
additional $100 million. 

Bradley assured Connally that if 
(1) the $4 billion is granted, as seemed 
likely on Tuesday, and if (2) the par- 
ticipants agree to start making some of 
their own arms (the European Defense 
Council deputies will meet Aug. 22 in 
London), the Atlantic defense goals 
planned for 1956 should be reached by 
the end of 1953. 

Maj. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, who 
has headed the program since its begin- 
ning, has pledged that enough new arms 
—principally tanks, artillery and weap- 
ons to oppose a mechanized assault— 
will then be in Europe to give the lie to 
the prediction that Russia can march to 
the English channel in two weeks. But if 
Russia doesn’t choose to wait until 1953 
the whole question will be largely aca- 
demic. 


Rest From Words 


The Oglethorpe Echo, Lexington, 
Ga., put out a newsless newspaper last 
week and got away with it. 

When Henry Wallace Amason, the 
weekly’s 57-year-old editor and publisher, 
wanted to go on vacation he decided to 
round up all the pictures he’d run in the 
past 12 months and run them again. 

He didn’t bother with captions, be- 
cause “everybody knows everybody any- 
how,” and he didn’t bother with stories 
because “everybody had already read 
them once—no sense boring people.” 
Amason’s newspaper was a great success. 
Now he says he thinks he’ll do the same 
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thing every year when he wants a vaca- 
tion. Saves time, trouble, expense and 
complaints. 


How Well Prepared? 


Adolf Hitler and his Axis partners 
fatally miscalculated U.S. strength in 
1941. Today, Russia’s Josef Stalin has 
the same dream of world conquest—and 
once again America stands in the way. Is 
Stalin, too, misjudging our ability to fight 
back, and win? 

On a basis of cold figures—leaving 
aside factors like U.S. productive poten- 
tial and whatever internal Russian weak- 
nesses may be concealed by the Iron 
Curtain—America today is not so well 
prepared for an immediate showdown as 
in 1941. Then, the saving factor was 
time: For two years prior to Pearl Har- 
bor we were tooling up as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” Today, Korea may be a 
similar warning, to be followed by a pe- 
riod of preparation. But if the Soviet 
Union chooses to force the issue immedi- 
ately, U.S. victory will only be bought at 
the cost of enormous toil and sacrifice. 

The Soviet now draws on 750 million 
people, against 540 million on the U.S. 
side. In 1941 the Allies numbered 1.3 
billion, against 474 million in the Axis 
nations. 

Plus and Minus. The Russian bloc 
today is superior to the U.S. bloc in 
troop strength, air power, submarine 
strength and armament production. And 
Russian strength is far better geographi- 
cally concentrated than is ours, spread 
over five continents. Russia is inferior 
to us in both raw materials and produc- 
tive capacity; she is dangerously weak 
in petroleum supply. But how much she 
has stockpiled is anyone’s guess. 

Russia has been devoting 17% of her 
national income to armaments (U.S. 7%). 
She has been building long-range bomb- 
ers. She has developed her industry in 
central and eastern Siberia, where raw 
materials are at hand. Dr. Albert Parry, 
Russian-born Colgate University expert 
on the USSR, estimates that it takes 10 
days to two weeks for equipment to move 
from Russia’s Siberian factories to the 
Korean front. 

What about Russia’s scientific war- 
fare, her atomic development? Can her 
scientists produce, considering the ab- 
sence of scientific freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain? Says Parry, “despite po- 
litical pressure on Soviet scientists, she 
is very adept at stealing and copying. 
All she needs is a few Klaus Fuchses.” 
Parry said he understood Fuchs had the 
first plans of the H-bomb before he was 
arrested; presumably, Russia now has 
those plans. But it is generally accepted 
that Russia is far behind us in A-bomb 
production and H-bomb development, 
probably would hesitate to start an 
atomic war. 

Shared Strength. U.S. policy mak- 
ers apparently have decided we can hold 
the Communists—even if it means other 
“Koreas”—and prepare for a_ possible 
real war at the same time. They are 
counting on coordinated defense plans 
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Pathfinder 


Then and now. Russia is a different problem for an arming U.S. (SEE: How Well) 
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Taylor and Wallace (1948). Glen and Henry are glummer now. (SEE: Cowboy’s) 


with the North Atlantic treaty nations 
and the Western Hemisphere—something 
we didn’t have in 1941. Above all, they 
are counting on American industrial 
might. Although the U.S. was producing 
only 215 combat planes a month before 
the invasion of Korea, our peak World 
War II production was 96,000 a month. 


SOS 


Telephone lineman Norman Cope- 
land of Lincoln, Mass., had to do a little 
wire tapping last week—but his neigh- 
bors agreed it was completely justified. 

Copeland was climbing a pole in 
Waltham when he saw a swarm of bees. 
The bees also saw him. To summon help 
from the fire department, Copeland had 
to tap the wire. The bees tapped Cope- 
land a few times before he was rescued. 


Cowboy’s Lament 


Despite cowboy boots, guitar and 
other vote-catching gimmicks, affable Glen 
H. Taylor, Democratic Senator from 
Idaho, had commanded a _ surprising 
amount of respect from his fellow Sena- 
tors. Idaho citizens who sent him to the 
Senate in 1944 expected great things of 
his apparent mixture of idealism, public 
service and brains. 

But Taylor fooled himself into believ- 
ing he was somewhat of a clairvoyant— 
and that the political trend was far to the 
left of his own Democratic Party. Accord- 
ingly, he hitched his star to the red wagon 
of Henry Wallace’s Progressives and ran 
as that party’s Vice-Presidential candidate 
in 1948. Later Taylor limped back into 
the Democratic camp. 


Last Round-Up. By last week the 
voters of Idaho had had enough. In the 
Democratic primaries, they tossed Glen 
Taylor out on his political ear, selected 
former Sen. D. Worth Clark, the man Tay- 
lor unseated in the 1944 elections, to rep- 
resent them at the polls this fall. As if to 
emphasize the state’s conservative trend, 
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Republicans renominated Taylor’s col- 
league, Sen. Henry C. Dworshak (R.). 

Taylor’s former mentor also made 
news last week. Running some months or 
even years behind his fellow citizens, 
Henry Wallace finally caught on that 
Soviet Russia was not so peace-loving a 
nation as he had thought. Said Wallace: 
“Stalin is a dictator and Russia is a totali- 
tarian power.” Repudiating the Progres- 
sive Party and its pro-Soviet stand on the 
Korean war, Wallace went the U.S. Gov- 
ernment one better by branding Russia as 
the aggressor in Korea and stating that we 
are now at war with Russia. 


To Outlaw or Not 


Grabbing a ball kept in the air for 
years by Congressional Republicans, 


Wide World 


Latest. Mrs. Rosenberg spurs Congress 
to bear down on Reds. (SEE: Outlaw) 





Harry Truman last week headed cau- 
tiously toward the same anti-Communist 
goal. Said he to Congress: 

“We have discovered a few defects, 
some of them minor and others of greater 
importance, in some of the existing 
statutes.” 

As Republicans trumpeted, “It’s 
about time!” the President suggested the 
following patches to the law of the land: 

e @ Force all enemy agents trained 
in espionage to register as such (so that, 
when they failed to sign, they could be 
nabbed before any spying) ; 

e @ Extend the statute of limitations 
on crimes of espionage from its present 
three-year limit; 

ee Broaden the President’s au- 
thority to safeguard military bases; 

e @ Permit the Attorney-General to 
keep regular tabs on deportable aliens 
whose countries will not admit them. 
Actually, the first three of the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations were embodied 
in the so-called internal security bill 
sponsored by Rep. Joseph R. Bryson 
(D.-S.C.), backed by the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Committee and 
passed by the House in March. 

Neither Senate nor House, however, 
appeared last week to be in a mood to 
accept the Bryson-Truman hole-plugging 
as sufficient. In both chambers, some ver- 
sion of the Mundt-Ferguson bill probably 
would be rushed to a vote. 

Ultimatum. Core of the Mundt- 
Ferguson measure is its provision order- 
ing Communist and Communist-front or- 
ganizations to register with the Attorney- 
General as agents or abettors of a foreign, 
totalitarian movement. Penalty for fail- 
ing to register is set, for each member, at 
$5,000 fine or imprisonment, or both, 

“What we aim to do,” says South 
Dakota’s Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R.), “is 
throw the spotlight on the party and its 
members and get them out in the open. 
Once that is done, the work of the FBI 
should be greatly assisted.” 

Privately, some FBI officials ex- 
pressed grave doubts about such assist- 
ance. Few Communists, they thought, 
would register; the rest would go under- 
ground. To arrest and prosecute those 
who could be spotted might mean losing 
invaluable undercover agents. The satis- 
faction of jailing Reds might well be 
offset by the pain of seeing the Bureau’s 
counterespionage network “blown” sky- 
high (with the added anxiety that the 
bill might be declared unconstitutional). 

Congress, pondering the arrest this 
week of the seventh suspect in the Fuchs 
atomic spy case—Mrs. Ethel Greenglass 
Rosenberg—clearly meant, however, to 
give Mundt’s proposals most earnest con- 
sideration. 


The Price of Silence 


Before buckling down to legislating 
against the advance of communism 
abroad, the House last week cleaned up 
a little unfinished business at home. 

Never before in its 161 years did it 
strike so hard and suddenly at so many 
uncooperative committee witnesses. All 
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Chairman. Dean is upheld by Congress 
in his conduct of AEC as... 


were either admitted Communists or 
strongly suspected of it. 

Somberly, in one-two-three fashion, 
the House voted contempt citations 
against 56 persons who refused to an- 
swer the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on grounds of possible self-incrim- 
ination. 

Four were atomic  scientists—Dr. 
David Joseph Bohm, Giovanni Rossi Lo- 
manitz, Irving David Fox and Clarence 
F. Hiskey. Each had worked in the radi- 
ation laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia with Dr. Joseph W. Weinberg, 
known to committeemen as “Scientist X.” 
Weinberg allegedly gave an atomic for- 
mula to Steve Nelson, Communist organ- 
izer in Pennsylvania and one of the 56. 


Key Reds. Elsewhere in the line-up 
was General Manager Philip Bart of the 
Communist Daily Worker, Julius Ems- 
pak, United Electrical Workers union 
official, and 39 witnesses remembered 
from the committee’s inquiry into com- 
munism in Hawaii. With these was Jack 
Hall, Hawaiian official of Harry Bridges’ 
longshoremen’s union. 

Next step is a grand jury; then trials 
in Honolulu and Washington. Maximum 
punishments are a year in prison and 


$1,000 fine. 


Tempest Under Wraps 


Bickering between bureaucrats, 
squabbles over policy, passionate resigna- 
tions in the name of high principle are as 
common in Washington as hair-pulling in 
a kindergarten. 

But when Carroll L. Wilson, general 
manager of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, quit his post last week after a blast 
at Chairman Gordon Dean, there was one 
difference: This time the public didn’t 
know, couldn’t know, and possibly never 
would know what the real fuss was all 
about. 


Entrenched behind barricades of se- 
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curity regulations, the AEC officially knew 
nothing of the dispute. Unofficially, some 
staff members broke down so far as to ad- 
mit Wilson’s departure was “not a sur- 
prise.” But most reporters, nosing around 
the story, were given to understand that it 
would not only be impossible to get the 
facts at issue; it would be downright un- 
patriotic. 

Wilson, appointed in 1946 when he 
was only 36 years old, had been vice presi- 
dent and director of a Boston firm, the 
National Research Corporation. He was 
chosen for AEC by a special panel headed 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Division of Duty. Closely associ- 
ated with former Chairman David E. Lili- 
enthal, Wilson soon found himself duck- 
ing some of the brickbats fired at his boss. 
The seeds of Wilson’s discontent appear to 
have been sown during this period. Forced 
to spend weeks defending himself and the 
commission, Lilienthal shunted more and 
more responsibility upon Manager Wil- 
son, who accepted it readily enough. But, 
with Lilienthal’s resignation in December, 
the commission, spark-plugged by such 
hardheaded members as Dean and Sum- 
ner T. Pike, evidently decided to recap- 
ture some of the delegated authority. 

In his letter of resignation, Wilson 
wrote: “I have serious apprehension that 
the ultimate projection of this trend will 
result in a cumbersome, slow-moving ad- 
ministration machine which is incapable 
of giving the country the kind of direction 
needed to maintain and increase our lead- 
ership in the atomic field.” 

Rift. As for Dean, Wilson snapped: 
“T regret that I do not have the degree of 
confidence in the chairman of the commis- 
sion which I believe is essential that I 
should have in order to serve him and the 
commission effectively.” 

Dean, although “sorely tempted,” de- 
clined to comment. His friends were less 
reticent. All 17 members of Congress’s 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy signed 
an emphatic expression of confidence in 
the chairman. 

No Answers. This much of the fight 
was in the open. Still in the dark, how- 
ever, were the answers to more basic ques- 


tions: What kind of job had Carroll Wil- 


People’s Affairs 
Where Your Defense Dollar Goes: 


Industrial mobilization, 


1¢; retirement pay, 1¢; con- 
struction, public works, %4¢; 
salaries, food, transportation, 
clothing, 40¢; equipment and 
maintenance, 26¢; weapons, 


planes, ships, 18¢; develop- 
ment, research, 5¢; adminis- 
tration, 4%4¢; reserves, na- 
tional guard, 4¢. 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $2,857,375,507 
The Government has _ spent 
since July 1 $3,775,360,159 
The Government owes 


$257,424,874,974 
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Acme 
... Wilson resigns with a blast at atomic 
program trends. (SEE: Tempest) 


son really been doing these past four 
years? Was he correct in thinking that 
“administration by committee” would 
prove disastrous? Is the atomic bomb 
program on schedule, ahead, or behind? 
Does the mantle of secrecy conceal gross 
inefficiency—and a stockpile less bulging 
than the country thinks—or is everything 
all right? 

For perhaps the first time in history, 
facts to answer queries so vital to national 
survival were utterly inaccessible to the 
American people. 


Sweets for the Brave 
Dr. Leo Ryan, Pittsfield, Mass., den- 


tist, rewards young patients who refrain 
from howling. He gives them a prescrip- 
tion to take to Harry McGinnis. McGin- 
nis, proprietor of a nearby popcorn 
wagon, hands over one bag for each pre- 
scription, bills Ryan at the end of the 
month. 


For the Record 


e @ Pacific longshoremen boss Harry 
Bridges, convicted by the Government of 
lying about his Communist connections, 
didn’t let the fact that he was out on 
bail (pending an appeal) prevent him 
from shouting the Soviet line on the Ko- 
rean war. As a result Government attor- 
neys went to court, had Bridges bail re- 
voked, tossed him into jail. 

e @ Box-score on other subversives, 
conspirators and perjurers: 10 Com- 
munist leaders, out on bail; Alger Hiss, 
out on bail; Judith Coplon, out on bail; 
General Secretary of the U.S. Communist 
Party Eugene Dennis, in jail. The long 
list of persons implicated with Harry 
Gold, chemist who has confessed to pass- 
ing U.S. atomic secrets to Russia, are all 
in jail. 

@ @ This week the U.S. Social Se- 
curity system observed its 15th anniver- 
sary. Since 1935, it has paid out in in- 
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America under socialism. New comic book (these are excerpts) tells how Jack Hanson gets interested in Bright New World... 


dividual benefits the astronomical sum 
of $24 billion. 

e @ The C1O’s powerful United Auto 
Workers union tapped big Ford Motor 
Co. with a demand for increased pay 
last week, the first large union to take 
action to offset the rise in the cost of 
living since the beginning of the Korean 
war. 


“The Road Ahead” 


There’s a lot of his Irish forebears in 
the make-up of John T. Flynn. With fiery 
zeal typical of those whose background is 
“the auld sod,” ruddy-faced, gray-haired 
Flynn has been crusading for or “agin” 
something ever since his newspapering 
days. 

Flynn has never spared a blow in a 
fight for the things in which he believes. 
That’s true whether it was tackling the 
abuses of business or arguing for the 
ideals of the America First-ers, of which 
he was a New York leader in the pre- 
World War II days. He has carried the 
same zeal into his current crusade— 
against the socialism he believes the na- 
tion is being dragged into. His warning 
book, The Road Ahead—A merica’s Creep- 
ing Revolution, appeared last fall. Since 
then it has had unusual distribution and 
remarkable impact. 

Born Crusader. The 67-year-old 
author (among other works: The Roose- 
velt Myth, Men of Wealth, Investment 
Trusts Gone Wrong, God’s Gold), lecturer 
and radio commentator had decided to 
become a writer before leaving George- 
town University. He tried free-lancing, 
wound up as a reporter and city editor on 
the New Haven Register. He went to the 
New York Globe at the start of the Roar- 
ing 1920’s and was its managing editor in 
1923, when the paper was consolidated 
with the Sun. On the Globe Flynn cam- 
paigned for slum clearance, public hous- 
ing and other welfare measures—and de- 
veloped his burning interest in social eco- 
nomics. 

He subscribed to economic journals, 
bought scores of books, camped in the 
public library. Even today he’s a hungry 
reader on the subject—and any other. The 
cottage on the grounds of his Bayside, 
Long Island, home is lined ceiling-high 
with volumes. He uses the cottage as his 
office, goes into Manhattan on Thursdays 
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to transcribe his Behind the Headlines 
radio program. It is carried by 108 sta- 
tions, mostly west of the Mississippi. 

Drive. After leaving the Globe, 
Flynn turned again to free-lancing. A man 
of great energy, he poured financial arti- 
cles, then books from his pen. He won a 
name for keen analysis, clarity of style 
and thoroughness as a reporter. 

Today, he still has a machine-gun 
mind and ferocious enthusiasm. He'll in- 
terrupt a conversation to dash to a type- 
writer and put down an idea that struck 
him while he was talking. He keeps rigid 
“office hours” at his cottage, yet finds time 
to putter in the garden, repanel his dining 
room with the output of his workshop, and 
act as “champion baby-sitter” for his three 
grandchildren. 

In the early 1930’s Flynn became a 
columnist for the liberal New Republic. 
(He broke with the magazine nine years 
later over aid to Britain; Flynn opposed 
it.) He also served as advisor to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
and helped in an investigation of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

No Real Change. There are those 
who say—with some _bitterness—that 
Flynn once was a liberal but now is a 
rank conservative. “That isn’t the case,” 
Flynn says. He views himself as being as 
much “against abuses’—in government 


or business—today as he ever was. 
“In the days before the depression I 





probably wrote more in criticism of big 
business than any man I know. I wasn’t a 
critic of business as such but of the abuses 
of business. I never advocated abandon- 
ment of that system but a correction of 
the abuses.” 

It was while making frequent appear- 
ances as a lecturer that the unruly-haired 
author decided to do The Road Ahead as 
a warning against a trend he believes is 
hamstringing this individual freedom. 
People in the audiences kept asking about 
the danger from communism. Flynn felt 
that an even greater menace was social- 
ism. 

So he wrote: 

The Communists form a sinister po- 
litical party which would create a social 
state by overthrowing our Government. 
Their pattern is Russia—the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. More danger- 
ous are those who denounce the Commu- 
nists but whose objectives—whether they 
realize it or not—would end in the same 
sort of state. Their pattern is Britain, 
which slipped into socialism step by step 
during the past 40 years. This enemy in 
our midst is not the Socialist Party; it 
honestly and openly advocates socialism 
but its influence and membership have 
steadily dropped. Rather “this most dan- 
gerous enemy is the American counterpart 
of the British Fabian Socialist, who de- 
nies that he is a Socialist and operates be- 
hind a mask he calls National Planning.” 

Insidious. “These British Socialist 
Planners . . . are not wicked men. They 
are, however, men who are convinced that 
they know how to run a whole nation of 
human beings. . . . The leaders have dis- 
covered, in installments, that this cannot 
be done without applying compulsions to 
labor and farmers as well as to industrial 
proprietors. .. . They have learned, if the 
system they have planned is to endure 
much longer, that they must either be- 
come ruthless themselves or give way in 
favor of successors who will not shrink 
from ruthlessness.” Thus, on the British 
statute books today there is a law forbid- 
ding working men and women from 
changing jobs at will, and allowing the 
Minister of Labor to place them wherever 
he thinks best for the national interest. 

The Fabian Socialists recognized the 
value of social reform for getting people 
used to looking to the state for the cor- 
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..- He rises in the party as Planned Economy promises win elections. But planning brings difficulties and, in turn, controls. 


rection of all their ills. They decided 
against advocating that the government 
take over everything; instead they worked 
—a step at a time—for State ownership 
of the great basic functions: credit, elec- 
tric power, transportation, basic metals 
and minerals. The rest of the system 
could then be left in private hands but 
operated under plans made by the State. 

The Fabians never numbered more 
than 4,000 members. But their ideas and 
planning made it possible for them to win 
labor to their causes, then through labor 
to capture and kill off the British Liberal 
Party, and finally—with the Labor Party 
that evolved—to capture the government 
itself. Nationalization of banking, the coal 
industry, the railroads and full govern- 
ment planning followed. 

But, writes Flynn, the Bright New 
World promised by the Socialists to a 
Britain bled white in two World Wars 
turned out to be a horrible nightmare. 

Nationalized railroads and airlines 
operate at a loss and the people have to 
make up the difference in taxes. In the 
coal industry there is more absenteeism 
and less production now that the miners 
are working for themselves (i.e. the State) 
than there was under private ownership— 
even though $170 million has been spent 
on mechanization. Even socialized medi- 
cine failed to bring the promised results. 
All the while, government spending to pay 
for the social experiments is taxing Eng- 
land to death. 

Sinister Imitation. The United 
States, Flynn says, is traveling Britain’s 
path. The depression of 1933 and the re- 
cession of 1938 brought into Washington 
swarms of a new kind of radical who 
called himself an economic planner. Plan- 
ning was a fine thing; nobody could be 
against plans which corrected the abuses 
of a system that obviously had its faults. 
The measures they proposed never con- 
tained the word “socialism” yet each fitted 
into a jigsaw that piece by piece expanded 
the area of the Planned Economy. 

Unions, sparked by the CIO’s Politi- 
cal Action Committee, went into politics 
and took over a dominant role in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. After World War II an or- 
ganization called Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action was formed which brought 
together many of the most powerful fig- 
ures of the labor groups plus many of the 
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old New Deal planners. This, says Flynn, 
is now the spearhead of the Socialist 
marchers in this country. 

Bit by Bit. The Planners, Flynn sets 
forth, have captured the key to elections 
for the Democratic Party in Northern 
states and are moving—through such 
things as wooing the Negro vote with 
FEPC—to do the same thing in the Demo- 
cratic South. Then they will have accom- 
plished here what the Fabian Socialists 
did to the Liberal Party in England. Even 
without this, Flynn adds, the Social Plan- 
ners’ threat to the basic functions is 
greater than most Americans realize. 

The Administration has almost as 
much control over our private banking 
system as the British government has 
over its nationalized bank. In electric 
power, our private utility system has a 
total output of 45 million kilowatts; 
TVA and other Government-proposed 
power schemes would have an output of 
41 million kilowatts. The Spence Bill 
would set up a completely planned pro- 
gram for business and the Brannan Plan 
would do the same for agriculture. 

“What we hear about is . . . credit 
for the ‘little fellow,’ power for your 
state and my state, business for the 
cement man and the steel man and the 
building industry, houses for all . . . jobs 

. health . . . security . . . something 
for everybody. No one thing is called 
socialism. But when it is all put to- 
gether the completed structure will be a 
Socialist State.” 

The author of The Road Ahead says 
America must wake to a realization of 
these perils, take not one step further 
down the Planned Economy’s path. The 
choice is not one between a perfect sys- 
tem called Socialism and an imperfect 
one called Capitalism. Both of them have 
their faults because they are human. 
But Socialist Planners paint Capitalism 
only in terms of defects, Socialism only 
in terms of Utopia. 

Necessarily So? Flynn’s critics say 
he’s seeing ghosts under the bed. His- 
torical comparisons are dangerous, they 
add. The socialism-into-dictatorship path 
which Flynn describes as having been 
followed by Italy, Germany and Russia 
can’t be likened to events in the U.S. be- 
cause of fundamental differences in po- 
litical inheritances, they say. Our coun- 


try’s has been one of free men; theirs 
one in which there has always been some 
sort of central dominance and control. 
Even Britain’s heritage of freedom has 
been on a basis different from ours. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, who 
welded together a Farmer-Labor-Demo- 
cratic coalition to become Minnesota’s 
junior Senator, says Flynn makes some 
grievous mistakes: “Why does he pick 
Britain for comparison? Why doesn’t he 
compare our Government with Sweden 
and Norway? They’re socialist countries, 
yet are recognized as being among the 
most democratic on the face of the earth. 

“We don’t call it socialism for a 
city to have its own light or water com- 
pany, yet that’s public ownership just 
like a TVA or Columbia Valley Author- 
ity.” 

Flynn counters that government con- 
trol on the local level isn’t all-surround- 
ing; you can get away from it by moving 
to some other city. But there’s no escape 
from central government control. 

Divergent View. Humphrey argues 
that “a people’s freedom is developed by , 
political processes. Today we are get- 
ting more people to vote, more people 
interested in government, a more in- 
formed electorate. . . . They can always 
‘turn the rascals out.’ ” 

Biggest storm of criticism of The 
Road Ahead stemmed from a chapter in 
which the author outlined his views on 
the Socialist Planners’ inroads into the 
churches. This was one phase of his 
argument that the Planners use every 
means of spreading their beliefs—in the 
schools, from the platforms, from the 
pulpits. Methodist bishops meeting in 
Cleveland passed a resolution condemn- 
ing his attack on the Federal Council of 
Churches; other groups did the same. 

Not All Wrong. Actually, Flynn 
did not attack the Federal Council it- 
self. He wrote that some of its leaders 
were using Council machinery to spread 
the ideals of Fabian Socialism. This 
included not only themes in sermons but 
such things as articles in religious pub- 
lications favoring socialized medicine and 
a Sunday school paper piece on Josef 
Stalin which said it was “an error to 
consider the Soviet leader a willful man 
who believes in forcing his ideas on 
others.” Asked Humphrey: “Why doesn’t 
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Disillusionment. Rude awakening comes to honest, ex-unionist Hanson as security and freedoms he believed in are wiped out... 


Flynn attack socialism in his own [the 
Catholic] church?” Admits the author: 
“I made a mistake. When I wrote The 
Road Ahead | didn’t think there were any 
Socialist Planners in the Catholic church. 
I’ve had my eyes opened. However, the 
Catholic is an authoritarian church, it 
can do something about them.” 

The Minnesota Senator calls Flynn’s 
volume “one of the most important politi- 
cal works in recent years, in terms of 
mass readership—and mass confusion.” 
He says it has had “tremendous impact— 
but then so did Mein Kampf.” 

There’s no doubt but that interest 
in the little volume has been widespread. 
It went through five printings, totaling 
80,000 copies, for its publisher, Devin- 
Adair. It was picked as an Executive 
Book Club selection, was serialized in 
more than a half-dozen newspapers. The 
Readers’ Digest carried a condensed ver- 
sion in its U.S. and Canadian editions; 
offered reprints, got requests for more 
than 3.6 million copies. And sales of a 
cheap, paper-backed edition of the com- 
plete volume, put out by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, have hit 
750,000. The CCG’s executive secretary, 
Dr. Edward A. Rumely, says his organiza- 
tion is about to order another printing of 
150,000 and hopes to distribute an addi- 
tional million in a few months more. 

Promotion. The Committee classi- 
fies itself as a book publishing firm spe- 
cializing in “getting to the people sig- 
nificant works upholding the American 
system.” It feels it is doing the same kind 
of pamphleteering which Alexander Ham- 
ilton and others did in working for 
adoption of the U.S. Constitution. On 
the principle that “America is as vast as 
the ocean:and you can’t stir an ocean 
with a teaspoon,” it works for wide-scale 
distribution. 

The Bible, far and away the peren- 
nial best-seller among books, most often 
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is bought by someone as a gift for some- 
body else. The CCG pushes the same 
method for its publications. Prices are 
lowered for the buyer of more than one 
copy. People who buy are urged to get 
additional copies to send to someone else. 
Nearly a third do. The Committee also 
keeps lists of names of key “opinion 
molders” throughout the nation to whom 
it will send copies purchased by sup- 
porters. 

Rumely’s group has been labeled a 
lobby and its officers threatened with 
contempt proceedings for defying re- 
quests of a House committee investigat- 
ing lobbies that it turn over the names 
and addresses of people who bought its 
books. Rumely said the names were none 
of the investigators’ business, published 
a financial statement to show that 87% 
of the CCG’s contributors bought less 
than $25 worth of books. 

Great Lever. Says Rumely: “The 
people in this nation don’t want socialism 
and this book has crystallized opinion 
more than any other document has done.” 
He believes it will be counted “among 
the great books which have swayed pub- 
lic thinking, such as Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
did on the slavery issue.” 

Flynn’s volume got four times as 
many reviews as does the average Devin- 
Adair book. Most of them were hostile. 
They ranged from such condemnation as 
“the most emotional, illogical, inaccurate 
and probably even libelous book we have 
ever been foolish enough to purchase” 
to “a sober view of the contemporary 
scene.” 

Last week Flynn took a look at the 
trend of things since the book first ap- 
peared and resurveyed its meanings in 
the light of war-born controls and the 
Korean crisis. 

Times’ Signs. “I think that the 
public has become aware that the thing 
we are moving toward is socialism,” he 


said. Britain’s crisis and the Conserva- 
tive Party’s gains in the last British 
elections have helped bring about this 
realization, along with the attempts in 
this country “to push socialized medicine 
and FEPC.” 

“Of course,” he adds, “Korea now 
looms along the road we travel. 

“I believe that in our social ‘pinker- 
ing’ we have not gone so far that we 
cannot return. It is still possible to go 
about the business of reviving our badly 
battered system. The chief danger is 
war, which—if it spreads—could carry 
us into so many controls it could wreck 
us. We could have tax confiscations, 
expanding inflation, and regimentation 
of our conduct until little would be left 
of our heritage as free men.” 

Threat. He holds further inflation to 
be a serious threat. “One of the gravest 
problems—almost worse even than war 
itself—is the national debt. There is 
immense danger from pumping so much 
inflationary purchasing power into the 
economy through skyrocketing Govern- 
ment debt. We must pay for the war as 
we go along, out of taxes. We can do so 
without raising taxes too much—if we 
will be sane about it and cut out fancy 
social measures and Government subsi- 
dies and use those taxes to fight the war. 
This is no time for handouts at home.” 

Some controls and individual re- 
strictions are necessary and inevitable in 
time of war, Flynn adds. “But we must 
scrutinize carefully the powers and con- 
trols that we authorize and put into them 
safeguards so they will not be extended 
after the war is over.” The alternative 
is an “ever-expanding dictatorship” that 
can have no end but some form of “State- 
dominated collectivism.” 

“We can get back on the right road. 
We will have to pay for our folly for a 
long time but our position is not irre- 
trievable.” 
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. . . Inevitable end is controlled State which cannot bear criticism, eliminates opponents. Comic book’s distribution hit half-million. 
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Shivery Story 


Last week, when Washington’s nor- 
mal, sweltering summer weather pulled 
a surprise and gave way suddenly to 
autumnal breezes, one Government secre- 
tary brought a heater to work. 

The air conditioning, she said, was 
entirely too cold on her side of the build- 
ing. 


Call Me Excellency 


When the next deserving campaign- 
fund contributor is appointed to repre- 
sent the United States as ambassador to 
faraway Bulgoslavia, he will receive a 
parchment scroll presentable to king, 
emperor or commissar on which will be 
engraved Presidential phrases as old as 
the Republic itself: 

“To all who shall see these Pres- 
ents, Greeting: Reposing special trust 
and confidence in your Integrity, Pru- 
dence, and Ability, I do appoint you Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America. .. .” 

What the Ambassador. Extraordinary 
may not realize is that the precise qual- 
ities which the President has singled out 
for his confidence have been chosen not 
by Mr. Truman after hours of earnest 
meditation, but by a pretty, hazel-eyed 
brunette in the State Department. Au- 
thorized to employ the Great Seal of the 
United States—and a bear for protocol 
—Mrs. Clydia Mae Richardson sizes up 
each job and doles out the nouns ac- 
cordingly. 

Job Equipment. A Cabinet officer, 
for example, is trusted by the President 
for his “Patriotism, Integrity, and Abili- 
ties.” A Federal Reserve Board Member, 
however, is held in high esteem for his 
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W ord-wise. Mrs. Richardson is an Am- 
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Wide World 


Society barbecue. Secretary Brannan and Mrs. Lloyd Bentsen eat corn. (SEE: Gravy) 


“Integrity, Fidelity, and Abilities,” while 
the run-of-the-mill appointees are noted 
only for their “Integrity and Abilities.” 
Not all Presidential appointments 
go through Mrs. Richardson’s comely 
hands. The Defense Department’s output 
of commissions, for example, easily tops 
State’s 5,000-per-year record. But State 
still monopolizes the certification of every 
Cabinet officer and every head of an in- 
dependent agency. Purrs Mrs. Richard- 
son contentedly: “We get the cream.” 


Gravy on the Green 


The barbecue, long used by politi- 

cians to soften up voters at home, has 
taken Washington’s sophisticated official- 
dom by storm. In the Capital this sum- 
mer: 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D.-Okla.) gave 
one for 200 people, just to show off 
Oklahoma’s fine cooking. By plane from 
his state came 700 pounds of roasting ear 
corn, onions, tomatoes and prime por- 
tions of 2-year-old Hereford steer. The 
state’s so-called Barbecue King, 56-year- 
old Clay Potts, Oklahoma A&M profes- 
sor came, too, with a new delicacy up his 
culinary sleeve—barbecued corn on the 
cob. 

For Senators, Representatives and 
Cabinet members, Potts, who runs guests 
through the eating line at 1,000 an hour, 
stripped off the shucks, wrapped the corn 
in brown paper, covered it with damp 
burlap bags and put the roasting ears 
over live coals. Heat did the rest. 

Rugged. Father of Congressional 
barbecues is Sen. George W. Malone, of 
Nevada. But he doesn’t actually bring 
food from the West. A local caterer pre- 
pares the portions, usually for about 200 
guests, according to Nevada recipes. 

The town’s biggest barbecue, pro- 
fusely attended by officials, is that spon- 
sored by the National Press Club. Texas 
Barbecue King Jack Snider officiates— 
and convivial reporters eye the crowd 


knowingly and make up wildly varying 
estimates of attendance. 


H. S. T.’s Pipelines 


Perhaps the world’s best-informed 
man sits in the White House. Today, the 
Korean War has given his oval-shaped 
office the atmosphere of a “War Room.” 
Here, from Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 
man Omar N. Bradley, Truman gets bat- 
tlefront details and a fill-in on strategic 
plans every week day at 9:30 a.m. sharp. 

To Truman also come reports from 
all Cabinet members (the Cabinet has 
two formal meetings each week, one in- 
formal luncheon) ; the heads of all Gov- 
ernment agencies; the National Security 
Council and Congressional leaders. In“ 
addition, hundreds of fact-filled docu- 
ments pass over his desk every day. 

Feeders. For the day-to-day facts 
which later grow into broad policy, Tru- 
man relies heavily on the work of his 
personal “team” of White House aides, 
who gather every morning at 10 o'clock 
at his desk. Top men among these aides 
are: John R. Steelman, Truman’s main 
pipeline to the intricate system of Gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies and 
their impact on business, labor and the 
general public; Presidential speech- 
writer Charles S. Murphy, who does the 
kind of distillation on legislative matters 
which Truman likes; Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, the key watchdog on_ politics; 
Charles G. Ross, in charge of public and 
press relations; W. Averell Harriman, 
expert on foreign affairs. 

Best Guess. White House aides say 
that Truman can’t be talked into a de- 
cision, likes to make up his own mind. 
And, being primarily a politician rather 
than a student of world affairs or a states- 
man of broad experience and _back- 
ground, Harry Truman instinctively does 
what he considers politically wise. If the 
facts fit—well and good. If they don’t— 
well, facts can sometimes be ignored. 
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Now or Never 


Korean Communists launch biggest 
drives to push growing U.S. 
forces off the peninsula 


Taegu was vital. 

A correspondent wrote from the 
front: “This rail and highway center just 
back of our lines along the shallow, slug- 
gish Naktong is a key to the lifeline from 
our supply port of Pusan. Without it, 
there isn’t much to give us a foothold on 
the peninsula. 

“The Commies are building up for 
a pincer attack aimed at encircling 
Taegu. If it does—goodbye kid, I'll meet 
you in the promised land, for these North 
Koreans aren’t taking many prisoners 
except for propaganda purposes.” 

Big Push. Last Tuesday, the await- 
ed drive looked as if it might have begun. 
The Reds erupted, threw new bridge- 
heads across the Naktong northwest of 
Taegu, tried to strengthen the one south- 
west of the provisional capital they had 
established some days before. American 
and South Korean troops lashed back, 
and hundreds of U.S. planes pounded the 
enemy concentrations. 

Once before the headlines had re- 
ported a North Korean build-up and an 
American counteroffensive. That was at 
the southern tip of the battlefront, where 
the Reds tried an end run that reached a 
point only 35 miles from Pusan. Ma- 
rines, newly arrived from the States with 
a “Hi, Mac! We're back,” jumped off 
with U.S. Army troops to meet it. 

Whether that “spoiling offensive” 
was timed to wreck a North Korean at- 
tack—or whether enemy guerilla intel- 
ligence tipped off the U.S. thrust and 
enabled the Reds to mount a drive to 
meet it—was a question. The two sides 
attacked almost to the hour. The Ameri- 
can thrust went badly at first. Communi- 
cations failed often, green troops hesi- 
tated, instances -of faulty leadership 
showed. But by last Monday, the Reds 
had been thrown back 12 miles and the 
U.S. objective—the high ground outside 
Chinju (see map )—was taken. 

Mistake. The offensive had out- 
guessed the Reds. They had been out- 
guessed too, when the 25th Division was 
pulled out of the line farther north to 
join the Marine attack and the battered 
19th Regiment made a brilliant with- 
drawal to the Naktong. Lt. Gen. Walton 
H. Walker, the U.S. commander, called it 
a “history-making” shift. “If the Reds 
had hit us hard [on the thinly-held 
front] then . . . it would have been the 
finish.” 

On the opposite end of the front, 
near the seaport of Pohang, the U.S. 
lost the use of one of its two important 
airfields in Korea. Reds slipped down 
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through the mountains to bring it in 
range of their artillery and drive off the 
planes. But South Korean troops, aided 
by U.S. infantry and armor, still firmly 
held the sector. 

On the west, the fighting was bitter. 
Enemy shock troops dashed across an 
underwater bridge to hit the South 
Korean First Division’s sector near Waeg- 
wan. Two other bridgeheads were es- 
tablished on the flanks of the U.S. First 
Cavalry and a fourth—the biggest—was 
at Changyong. The underwater bridge 
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was a trick picked up from the Russians 
—logs chained together under cover of 
darkness and sneaked into position, 
weighted with stones so it would float 
undetected, just below the surface. 

On the other side of the Naktong, 
behind the bridgeheads, the Reds had an 
estimated 65,000 of their 160,000 or so 
available troops. Included was their elite 
105th mechanized division. 

The Odds. But the Reds’ manpower 
superiority was down to a mere two or 
three to one. And the Yanks had equip- 
ment—new bazookas, flame throwers, a 
brand new artillery shell with a shaped 
charge that would pierce up to 11 inches 
of armor, and the Navy’s “Tiny Tim” 
rockets on its carrier planes. 

As the biggest battle of the Korean 
war began to flame, news came that the 
Yanks and their South Korean buddies 
“were counterattacking” and that a mile- 
long slice had been hacked off the big- 
gest bridgehead. There were prayers that 
the Reds’ desperate drive could be thrown 


back as it had in the threat to Pusan— 
and make worth-while the bitter sacrifices 
that had been made in eight weeks of 
trading space for time. 


Cover at Daylight 


The North Koreans, as American 
G.I.’s and Generals have found out, don’t 
fight according to the rules. A large part 
of their success is due to the strange but 
effective ways they have worked out to 
move troops and supplies—apparently 
improvising as they go. Here is a descrip- 
tion from PATHFINDER correspondent 
Jack Reed: 

This is a movement of columns, not 
a line attack. Its strength lies in its 
depth. It moves forward as Patton did, 
except that the transport is neither as 
heavy as a tank army, nor as numerous. 
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Sweat, dust and hills. Man and machine move up in South Korea. (SEE: Now) 


There is no big, long column of men 
marching in order. You see the enemy 
from the air straggled out for miles like 
a horde of locusts. They move at night, 
leap-frogging the defenses, killing on con- 
tact, and going into cover at daylight. 

They have no transport problem be- 
cause they carry minimum rations and 
live off the land. They use the equipment 
they started with until they run out of 
ammunition and then rearm from the 
corpses. 

They move forward beyond a U.S. 
position, then curl around it. They don’t 
turn and attack on the flank the way the 
tradition movement dictates. They simply 
move in. It is true that this is suicidal, 
spends the lives of thousands of men. But 
men is what they have the most of, and 
they are getting there with them firstest. 

At the Suwon River crossing, the 
gooks sneaked up to the bank carrying 
trees and brush. The first few men across 
the stream carried their camouflage with 
them. From then on, thousands crossed, 
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Fighting back. U.S. troops neared Chinju, attacked bridgeheads. (SEE: Now) 


utilizing the established camouflage. It 
went on through the next day with our 
F-51’s going right over the area and never 
spotting the movement. 

Their truck columns may be 15 to 
20 miles long in broken groups of 3 to 
say 10 vehicles. They will drive the 
trucks into houses or haystacks at day- 
light, fan into positions and lash up the 
situation. 

Against this type of attack defensive 
tanks are ineffective. Air support is very 
weakly effective. Heavy air has no tar- 
gets. Only men can meet it. The attack 
will be stopped only when there are 
enough Americans to straddle those hill- 
tops and say in their might: “Get back, 
you dogs!” 


The Word—From Stalin 


The highly authoritative Soviet mag- 
azine Bolshevik this month printed a 
series of letters by Joseph Stalin. Though 
they made few headlines in the U.S., 
their content is highly significant. 

Marx and Engels, godfathers of com- 
munism, taught that once the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—government by the 
common people—had been established, 
there would be a classless society of co- 
operative effort in which no ruling power 
would be needed. The state would “wither 
away.” This perfect society, said Marx 
100 years ago, could not exist by itself 
in a capitalist world. A great upheaval 
in all countries would be required to 
achieve it. 

But Lenin, apostle of the 1917 Rus- 
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sian revolution, thought the Socialist 
ideal could succeed in a single country, 
then spread gradually through one na- 
tion at a time. 

These opposing views, wrote Stalin, 
were both right in their times and—far 
from being contradictory—prove that 





First aid. Medics are busy on ‘the 
fighting fronts. (SEE: Now) 


Marxism is not a “collection of [doc- 
trines] which never change despite 
changing conditions.” 

The Delayed Wither. Then he 
added a potent observation: Only the 
thick-headed who won’t interpret Marx- 
ism in the light of changing conditions 
“demand that the party take measures 
for the speedy withering away of our 
state. 

“On the basis of a study of the world 
situation . . . the country where the rev- 
olution triumphed must not weaken, but 
must . . . strengthen its state, its state 
organs, its intelligence organs and the 
army, if this country doesn’t want to be 
crushed by capitalist encirclement.” 

Readers outside the Iron Curtain 
wondered whether Uncle Joe was hinting 
at a purge of unnamed Russians who may 
have been suggesting it was high time for 
the Soviet Union to turn into Marx’s un- 
policed society—or a backhanded prom- 
ise that the withering would begin after 
Communist armies had overrun the world. 


Blockade 


Post office and radio workers 
throughout the world were urged last 
week by the Czech chairman of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions’ 
postal department “to refuse to convey 
over the telephone, telegraph or radio all 
the lying and criminal reports” spread 
against “the defenders of peace”—the 
Soviet Union and her satellites. 


U.N.: Gloves Off 


Sir Henry Wotton, 17th century Brit- 
ish statesman, once described a diplomat 
as “an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country.”* 

When 20th century Russian diplomat 
Jacob A. Malik came back to take his turn 
as President of the U.N. Security Council, 
he was honest by Russian definition. By 
others’, the torrent he unleashed was the 
strongest dose of lies and half-truths since 
Hitler. 

Russia was back after six months of 
boycott and the Council’s anxious dele- 
gates were not long in finding out why. 

For two weeks the somber, tense, 
Ukranian-born Malik used every parlia- 
mentary technique in the book to force the 
Security Council to settle the Korean war 
Russia’s way. 

Jabs. His first move was to try to 
unseat Dr. Tingfu Tsiang, Nationalist 
China delegate. America’s Warren Austin 
sparked the vote which defeated the at- 
tempt. Then, for two more days, Malik 
delayed routine adoption of the agenda. 
The Council, led by Austin and Britain’s 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb—sharpest debater at 
the table—fought through four votes, 
downing Russia on each, to set up the 
order of topics. 

Next came the battle over seating Dr. 
John Chang, South Korean representative. 
The Austin-Jebb team tried to force Malik 
to rule that Chang could not be seated. 
They could kill that with a procedural 


*Pun-loving Sir Henry was using an ex- 
pression of the times which also meant ‘“‘to live 
abroad.’ 
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No Genghis Khans from lowa. Russia’s Malik listens as Sir Gladwyn Jebb hits back in U.N. Security Council. (SEE: Gloves) 


vote. Malik side-stepped. He had a trap 
of his own—to get the US. and U.K. to 
propose that Chang be seated so he could 
veto it. 

When this little chess game wound up 
in a stalemate, a different tactic was tried. 
Malik was invited to a secret session, 
where differences might possibly be set- 
tled. But Malik was even less co-opera- 
tive in private than in public. As the 
Yugoslav delegate put it, they “agreed to 
disagree.” 

Haymakers. Through it all, Presi- 
dent Malik repeatedly ignored Council 


rulings, gave the floor to USSR delegate ° 


Malik for long tirades accusing the U.S. 
of being the aggressor in Korea. Finally 
Austin and Jebb took off their diplomatic 
gloves and hit back with two of the tough- 
est speeches of the month: 

Austin: “. . . who has the influence 
and power to call off the invading North 
Korean army? The Soviet Union. ... 

“What kind of a ‘peaceful settlement’ 
has the Soviet Union proposed? The kind 
of settlement that would send the U.N. 
police away and leave the bandits to plun- 
der Korea at will. 

“Who then is supporting the U.N. 
Charter and really working for peace? 
The 53 members of the U.N. are support- 
ing the Republic of Korea. Is the Soviet 
Union one of the 53? No!” 

Jebb: “If such a state [one which 
subscribes to the philosophy of the USSR] 
attacks another one ... according to the 
Soviet point of view ... it can only be an 
effort to repel an attack by the ‘imperial- 
ist powers.’ Imperialist powers! Good 
gracious me! Are we really to believe that 
the boys from Iowa or Colorado who are 
now sitting in foxholes near Chinju .. . 
longing for the day when they will get 
back ... are out, like Genghis Khan, to 
enslave the world?” 

With August half over, the delegates 
seemed resigned to continue the fruitless 
maneuverings until Sir Gladwyn takes 
over as Council President in September. If 
Malik remains with his frustrating tactics 
and veto-threat, members say they will 
turn to the General Assembly, which con- 
venes Sept. 19. 

Meanwhile, who was winning the dip- 
lomatic war? Some felt that Russia had 
gained ground in Asia (see World and 
Us) but one thing was certain—nothing 
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in the cold war had so solidified American 
opinion as Jacob Malik’s mouthings at 
Lake Success. 

Drama. In East Coast cities, where 
the televised meetings repeatedly crowded 
baseball games off the screen, the waving 
arms of Jake Malik were as much dis- 
cussed as Ted Williams’s chipped elbow 
or Joe DiMaggio’s aching back. No one 
thought the Security Council was doing 
much to help the boys defending Pusan— 
but there were millions who hoped that 
future wars might be prevented by the 
outcome of the tension-packed session at 
Lake Success. 


No Such Thing 


Two things, at least, were certain: 
Truman’s trouble shooter, W. Averell 
Harriman, had gone to Tokyo for a talk 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And Mac- 
Arthur had previously flown to Formosa 
to see Chiang Kai-shek. 

Rumors like these raced through 
Washington: The White House knew 
nothing about the Formosa trip until they 
saw it in the newspapers. MacArthur was 
playing a lone-wolf game. There was 
more to the meeting between him and 
Nationalist China’s leader than the de- 
fense of Formosa. Hence Harriman’s hur- 
ried trip abroad. 





Acme 
Talks in Tokyo. Harriman visits the 
front, meets MacArthur. (SEE: No Such) 


On his return last week, Harriman 
pooh-pooh’d all this, said MacArthur had 
kept the White House informed. From 
Tokyo, the U.N. commander blasted at 
malicious misrepresentations “by those 
who ... have propagandized a policy. . . 
of appeasement in the Pacific.” He said 
his talk with Chiang had “no connection 
with political affairs.” 


Supermensk 


The Reds were at it again last week: 
The latest: (1) Professor Nikolai Vek- 
hov has revealed the Russian develop- 
ment of a new kind of tree that grows 
twice as fast as usual and yields four 
times as much wood; (2) Joseph Ada- 
muk, a parachutist belonging to the 
Minsk Aviation Club, was “stuck in a 
cloud” for two hours after jumping be- 
cause of “strong ascending air currents.” 


Lament From Laeken 


Not a muscle moved in the face of 
the slim, 19-year-old youth as shouts of 
“Vive la République” from a few Com- 
munist deputies interrupted the solemn 
proceedings before Belgium’s parlia- 
ment. And cheers swept through the 
joint session for the boy in the General’s 
uniform taking the oath as Regent. 

He was Prince Baudouin, son of de- 
posed King Leopold. As Regent he will 
rule until his 21st birthday Sept. 7, 1951. 
Then he will ascend the throne. 

Unfortunate villain of the piece was 
Leopold, “King of the Belgians”—but, 
as it turned out, only of the Flemish. 
Dutch-speaking Flanders backed him, 
French-speaking Wallonia opposed him. 
Many hated him because: 

1. Back in 1940, he was ready to 
mediate between Hitler and the Western 
Allies. Months later he refused to flee 
abroad when his government did, to carry 
on the fight from exile. 

2. He married a beautiful common- 
er of supposedly Nazi sympathies after 
Queen Astride—beloved by the Belgians 
—was killed in an automobile accident. 

3. As a prisoner, he mixed often 
with the Nazis socially. Leopold argues 
he was trying to bargain for better treat- 
ment for his occupied country. 

4. Since 1945, when the Belgian 
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Nearly civil war. Belgians build roadblocks in a Royal battle. (SEE: Lament) 


parliament had interpreted the nation’s 
constitution as barring Leopold from 
ruling and had chosen his popular brother 
Charles as Regent, he had stubbornly 
tried to regain the throne. 

Narrow Margin. Four times this 
year Belgians went to the polls to choose 
a parliament which would straighten out 
the constitutional muddle involving their 
King. Finally, the pro-Leopold Social 
Christians (Catholic) got a majority and 
formed a government. 

On July 20 it pushed through a bill 
removing the bars to Leopold’s return. 
Two days later the King left his Swiss 
exile, came back to his homeland via a 
secret landing at an airfield. He was 
welcomed by 5,000 fully-armed soldiers 
and almost as many police. 

The spring’s events had steamrolled 
a Belgian crisis. First a general strike 
called by the Socialists crippled the na- 
tion. Then came a march on Brussels 
by Walloons from the south, armed with 
clubs and dynamite. 

The Social Christian government 
struck back by ordering a regiment home 
from occupation duties in Germany and 
calling up the reserves. Gatherings of 
more than five persons were forbidden. 
In Brussels mounted police charged into 
crowds. In the small town of Grace-Ber- 
leur, gendarmes killed three demonstra- 
tors. Belgium was an armed camp, about 
to explode. 

Early on Aug. 1—10 days after 
his return to Laeken Palace—Leopold 
agreed to give up his powers to his son 
and, when Baudouin reached his ma- 
jority, to abdicate. 

About to return to exile, Leopold 
spoke to the nation last week in a grave 
voice. “Let the country recover to the 
calm which is essential for national con- 
cord....I ask you to act so that the 
fruits of my withdrawal are not wasted. 
Transfer your attachment to my beloved 
son.” 

He had saved the monarchy, but he 
had split his country—and the wounds 
would be long in healing. 
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Time to Digest .. . 


Representatives of the six nations 
who had been working for weeks in Paris 
under the summer sun called a recess. 
They were going home to give their gov- 
ernments a look at the result of their 
labors—preliminary findings on how to 
pool Western Europe’s coal and steel. 

France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
had agreed in principle to the plan pro- 
posed last May by France’s Robert Schu- 
man. It would strengthen the West’s de- 
fenses; it also would—if it worked—clear 
up a century-old source of hate and 
strife. 

They set up a committee of ex- 
perts to work out the details. They'll re- 
turn Aug. 31, with their governments’ 
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No more barriers. Demonstrators want 


a unified Europe. (SEE: Decide) 


suggestions on what has already been 
accomplished. 

Checks and Balances. Among the 
committee’s recommendations: creation 
of four bodies, one of them a Super-Au- 
thority, almost independent of the na- 
tions’ control, to manage the merged coal 
and steel industries. The others would 
be (1) an assembly that could meet year- 
ly and exercise a veto of the Authority’s 
decisions, (2) a court to settle disputes 
arising under the plan, and (3) a com- 
mittee of ministers which would work 
with, but hold no veto over, the Super- 
Government Authority. 


... And to Decide 


The five guards—three French and 
two German—stationed on opposite sides 
of the wooden customs barrier made no 
move as 300 noisy students surged for- 
ward. Within minutes the posts had been 
wrenched down and set ablaze from gaso- 
line and kindling carried by the dem- 
onstrators. Their shouts and the signs 
they carried proclaimed: “We demand 
the creation of a European government 
and parliament.” 

The smashing of the border barrier 
symbolized the unity these students from 
countries west of the Iron Curtain felt 
was needed to prevent a European Korea. 
It was the climax of two months of plan- 
ning and was aimed at impressing the 
Council of Europe meeting at Strasbourg, 
40 miles away. There, in a new $1 million 
building in Robertsau woodland, 125 
delegates from 15 governments* talked 
about the future of Europe. 

That was the trouble. Since its birth 
a year ago the Council had done nothing 
but talk. It had been established as a 
consultative assembly for economic and 
cultural cooperation. Matters of national 
or European defense were pointedly 
barred from its deliberations. Came the 
Communist slash into Korea, shaking 
Europe’s faith in the power of U.S. arms 
—and a good many of the delegates 
seemed suddenly inclined to make the 
assembly more than a debating society. 

Common Aim. Italian Foreign 
Minister Count Carlo Sforza said it was 
high time for the governments to be less 
jealous of their national sovereignty. 
André Philip of France called for forma- 
tion of a European army “large enough to 
defend us on our frontiers. .. . We have 
had enough of being liberated.” And 
Paul Reynaud, onetime French Premier, 
said that what was needed was “a War 
Minister for Europe with the powers of 
a War Minister.” 

Turning toward Winston Churchill, 
father of the Council of Europe idea, 
he added: “It would not be necessary to 
go outside of this assembly to find the 
man for the job.” 

Ex-Foes. Sitting in the Council for 
the first time—self-conscious in their re- 
turn to international diplomacy—were 
representatives of the West German gov- 
ernment. They trod the delicate path of 
the conquered. When the subject of a 
rearmed Germany in a cooperative Euro- 


* All the non-Communist nations except Spain. 
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pean defense came up, Bonn delegate 
Carlo Schmid said that there must first 
be a supranational political authority. 
Germany realizes her neighbors wouldn’t 
tolerate German troops on any other 
basis, he added. 

It was Churchill who put before the 
assembly a proposal for a European army 
which would include German coopera- 
tion. His measure was adopted 89 to 5, 
with 27 not voting. Since the consultative 
assembly has only advisory powers, its 
recommendation will go before the Coun- 
cil’s committee of ministers—the Foreign 
Ministers of the member countries. 

But the Ministers, at whom assembly 
speakers had railed for their lack of de- 
cision, had adjourned—not to meet again 
until October, in Rome. 


No, My Darling Daughter 


Parental discipline forced a change 
in the program when Beeston, England, 
put on a town pageant last week. Dennis 
Harratt, 27-year-old railroad clerk, rode 
through the streets on a horse, dressed 
in tights and a flowing gold wig. He 
was Lord Godiva—none of the village 
girls could get their mothers’ permission 
to play the famed lady. 


Long Live... 


Clarence House had never seen such 
doings. The 125-year-old mansion, home 
of Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
was besieged by cheering thousands and 
the Prince himself broke out a case of 
champagne for the household staff. 

It was the start of a nationwide cele- 
bration. The Princess had just given birth 
to a 6-pound daughter—third in line for 
the British throne. 

Elizabeth got ready for 10 days in 
bed. Her doctor frowns on a shorter stay. 
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Curious. In the Mall, crowds wait for 
news of Elizabeth’s baby. (SEE: Long) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 








Piracy on a Grand Scale 


The word “filibuster” has an in- 
teresting derivation. It came to us from 
the French flibustier, in turn derived 
from the Dutch vrijbuiter, meaning 
“freebooter.” 

A freebooter had no particular in- 
terest in boots. He was one who en- 
gaged in unauthorized war for the pur- 
pose of plunder, who took booty free 
for nothing. So pirates, like Captain 
Kidd, used to be known as “filibusters.” 

Only within the last century, and 
in this country, has the word come to 
signify individual obstruction, designed 


to prevent action by a parliamentary 
body. 


During this month of August 
1950, a very able Russian has taken us 
back to the original meaning of “fili- 
buster.” The tactics of Jacob Malik, as 
temporary President of the United Na- 
tions’ Security Council, have not been 
merely obstructionist. They have been 
positive rather than negative. 

Malik has endeavored, like his 
freebooting forebears, to wage war 
against the organization in which he 
was given a commission. His actions 
have been much more than filibuster- 
ing, as we use the word. They have 
been definitely piratical. 


Malik’s purpose, as President of 
the Security Council, has been to per- 
suade the people of Asia that the 
United States is now a ruthlessly im- 
perialistic power, threatening their 
freedom and political independence. 

To appreciate the audacity of that 
effort one must remember that all of 
Asia was for centuries dominated by 
European nations, not forgetting that 
Russia has been one of the most aggres- 
sive, and that Japan in the last war 
sought to pose as the liberator of all 
Asia. 

Though the Japanese effort failed 
it was successful to the extent of show- 
ing that a well-armed Asiatic people 
could defeat the British, French and 
Dutch—in fact any of the white na- 
tions except the United States, which 
by our very victory over Japan became 
to some extent suspect in Asia as a po- 
tential conqueror. 


The Russians, themselves half 
Asiatic, have played most cleverly on 
the psychological situation presented by 
our Pacific victory of five years back. 
They have painted us as the menace to 
Asiatic freedom; they have ardently 
promoted communism as the doctrine 
best calculated to undermine the “ex- 
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Malik. He’s making friends in Asia. 


ploitation” of Asia by “capitalist im- 
perialism.” 

The unrest now stirring in every 
part of that great continent is a tribute 
to the psychological skill of the Krem- 
lin. And it is this unrest and suspicion 
that Jacob Malik, as agent of the Krem- 
lin, has skillfully sought to stimulate 
through the advantage of his August 
chairmanship of the Security Council. 

Malik’s play to Asiatic opinion 


culminated in his resolution asking the ° 


United Nations to denounce our Gov- 
ernment for “inhuman and barbarous” 
bombing of Korean civilians, and to or- 
der the withdrawal of the American Air 
Force from Korea. 

Of course Malik never expected 
that the Council would adopt, or even 
discuss, this brazen request. He did 
seek to plant the idea that Russia, and 
Russia alone, is ready to befriend peo- 
ple who want to be left alone, and is 
further ready to stand up to our own 
mighty country in their behalf. 


Malik’s arguments have seemed 
specious and deceptive, to say the least, 
to us. It does not follow that they are 
ineffective in Asia. Even the old pirates 
were often quite popular with simple 
people, because of their claim that they 
robbed only those who were rich and 
arrogant. 

The Malik filibuster at Lake Suc- 
cess has been not mere obstruction, but 
a subtle attack from within against the 
entire peace-preservation machinery of 
the United Nations. Malik has proved 
the wisdom of Herbert Hoover’s sug- 
gestion—made four months ago—that 
the U.N. should “be reorganized with- 
out the Communist nations in it.” 
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Science 





Heap Thirsty 


Into each life some rain must fall. 
}ut which brings it quicker—the white 
man’s or the red man’s medicine? Ari- 
zona Indians put it to a test this week. 

The Navajos bet $10,000 in tribal 
council funds on cloud-seeding with dry 
ice sprayed from planes. Tired of haul- 
ing water 20 miles for their sheep, they 
hired a Phoenix firm to try to make rain. 

The Hopi depended on their cen- 
turies-old snake dance. Between Aug. 20 
and month’s end they planned to suppli- 
cate their rain gods by cavorting with live 
rattlers in their mouths. After the ball is 
over, the snakes will be freed to ask the 
gods to water the Hopi corn. 


The Big H 


One of the world’s leading chemical 
firms was knee-deep in neutrons again 
last week. Newspapers headlined its 
new task: to produce hydrogen bomb ma- 
terials. But some informed scientists 
wondered if the press wasn’t missing the 
big story. 

Back in 1942, when the harnessing 
of atomic energy was just a gleam in 
scientists’ eyes, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. took its first big venture into phys- 
ics. At Government request (because of 
its vast industrial experience and tech- 
nical resources) the Wilmington, Del., 
giant built and until 1946 operated the 
Hanford plutonium works in Washing- 
ton. After the war it stepped out of this 
A-bomb operation and collected its fee 
—$l. 

Called back to the colors after four 
years, it insisted on the same terms: 
Government to pay all costs and get all 
patent rights: du Pont to pocket another 
dollar. This time the Atomic Energy 
Commission asked it to design, construct 
and operate “new production facilities” 
at a 200,000-acre site. 

Is This “It”? AEC announced: 
“The additional plants, like existing AEC 
facilities, will provide materials which 
can be used either for weapons or for 
fuels potentially useful for power pur- 
poses.” This meant more atomic piles, 
probably much like those at Hanford. 

Chairman Brien McMahon of the 
Senate-House Atomic Energy Committee 
let no cats out of the bag when he said 
the move will “further progress of the 
hydrogen bomb project.” 

For the questions are: Is this really 
to be the first H-bomb plant? Or is the 
U.S. already at work on ‘he new weapon 
which may be 1,000 or more times as 
powerful as an A-bomb? 

Scientists leaned toward the latter 
possibility, suggesting this as a reason- 
able speculation: Rather than wait a 
year or so, AEC is now making tritium 
(triple-heavy hydrogen) at Hanford by 
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Granite basin. Gouged by a devastating bolt from the blue. (SEE: Eighth Wonder) 


smashing the silvery metal lithium with 
neutrons. At Los Alamos, physicists and 
engineers are fashioning a bomb to carry 
it. This will test the theory that tritium 
particles can fuse in the estimated 50- 
million-degree heat of an A-bomb blast 
to free explosive energy. 

By turning its main plutonium works 
to tritium production in the H-bomb race, 
AEC wouldn’t necessarily be risking 
weapons supremacy. McMahon’s com- 
mittee reported “a considerable stock- 
pile” of A-bombs on hand. And du Pont 
was again on the job to expand atomic 
potential. 

Men for the Job. For its $1, the 
firm will offer administrators, techni- 
cians, scientists and engineers, top men 
in many of its departments. Some started 
early to help find a site big enough, 
safe from attack, situated so as to avoid 
radioactive hazards in nearby areas and 
yet close to population centers so new 
cities won’t need to be built. 

How long will the project be build- 
ing? That’s secret. How much will it 
cost? Again, secret, but AEC said funds 
“were included in” President Truman’s 
July 7 request for $260 million for H- 
bomb development. How much will du 
Pont lose as a Good Samaritan in the 
interest of national security? Not secret 
but inestimable. As one spokesman put 
it: “How can you estimate the value of 
a nylon that hasn’t been discovered?” 


Eighth Wonder 


In 5,000 B.C., man in western Asia 
was becoming a farmer, freeing human- 
ity from its forced wanderings. About 
3,000 B.C., the Egyptian king, Cheops, 
built the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. 

Sometime between these dates, an 
awesome natural catastrophe occurred. It 
could have blown New York City into 
extinction, had it existed, and killed every 
living thing for 100 miles around. 

These are the conclusions of Dr. 
V. Ben Meen, a Canadian geologist. Back 
last week from frozen northern Quebec, 
he told the Toronto Globe and Mail 
(which helped finance his 3,500-mile 


flight) he had just seen “the eighth won- 
der of the world.” It’s a hole in the 
ground, filled with water, covered, even 
in July, with a yard of ice. 

Circle on a Picture. It was spotted 
last winter by Fred W. Chubb, a north 
country prospector, on an aerial photo- 
graph. He noted a surprisingly symmetri- 
cal landmark, a nearly perfect circle, 
that he took to be a volcanic crater where 
diamonds might be found. So he sent the 
photo to Dr. Meen, who confirmed his 
crater theory but saw signs of something 
more intriguing than a volcano. They flew 
up for a look—and named what they 
found, appropriately, Chubb crater. 

The hole, 24% miles across, was 
sheared out of solid granite, Dr. Meen 
believes, by a meteorite weighing millions 
of tons. It dwarfs the largest previously 
known meteorite crater—El Diablo at 
Winslow, Ariz., a mere 4/5 mile across. 

Missile from Space. He found no 
lava or volcanic ash at the site—midway 
between Ungava and Hudson Bays, be- 
tween Timberline and Arctic Circle—but 
saw evidence of a vast explosion that split 
the granite. This led him to the “shooting 
star” hypothesis. A new expedition will 
check it next year for meteoric iron and 
make a magnetic survey. 

One mystery was cleared up after 
Dr. Meen’s return. A tin can the explor- 
ers found probably had been left by an 
RCAF flier who ate beans as he waited 
out a storm. Survey crews suddenly re- 
called they had long thought the lake a 
crater. But Dr. Meen was the first sci- 
entist to test his theory on the spot. 


Sub on Wheels 


Now they’re using “snorkels” on 
trucks. The 214-ton “Eager Beaver” of 
Reo Motors, Inc., has one to bring air to 
its waterproof engine. With another ex- 
haust, it can ford a stream up to seven 
feet deep (or the driver’s nose). 

Built for the Army and tested last 
fortnight, the Beaver can also operate in 
mud, desert heat or Arctic cold and zoom 
over roads at 60 miles an hour. As yet 
it hasn’t sprouted wings. 
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Last of the Giants 


Thirty-five miles east of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., live the last 60 members of a 
species as little known to most Americans 
as the Florida crocodile. 

This is the California condor, a huge 
vulture which feeds upon carrion and has 
never roamed far from its present habitat 
in Los Padres National Forest. It is re- 
lated to, but differs slightly from, the 
South American condor. Its wingspread 
sometimes reaches 10% feet, making it 
one of the world’s largest flying birds. 

Last wéek, steps were under way to 
protect America’s condor from threatened 
extinction. The Interior Department set 
a hearing for Aug. 21 in Los Angeles to 
determine whether oil drilling and other 
exploratory developments should be 
banned from the condor’s 32,000-acre 
sanctuary. The reason: The condor mates 
only every third year, produces only one 
egg, and is easily disturbed in its nesting 
areas. 


The Search for Water 


More than a hundred and fifty years 
ago the Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus be- 
came agitated about the tendency of pop- 
ulations to increase more rapidly than 
their food. In a gloomy essay he forecast 
what would happen if the poor could not 
be persuaded to abandon their unfor- 
tunate habit of propagating themselves. 

His theories appeared to be pretty 
thoroughly discredited by the develop- 
ments of the 19th century. In the first 
half-dozen decades, the population of 
Europe multiplied at an enormous rate, 
yet food became more rather than less 
abundant. This was due chiefly to new 
systems of transportation which permitted 
produce to be shipped over vast distances 
and made possible the development of 
immense new agricultural areas. 

Revival. Recently, however, there 
has been a growing fear that all this may 
have been deceptive, and that Malthus, 
instead of exaggerating the danger, gross- 
ly underestimated it. He had no way of 
predicting, for example, the wonderful 
new instruments modern man would in- 
vent to destroy himself as the struggle for 
the world’s products grew fiercer. 

Another error of Malthus, who lived 
in the green, moist climate of England, 
was to think entirely in terms of food. He 
might better have considered the problem 
in terms of water. It is the exhaustion of 
water resources that has turned so many 
areas of the world into unproductive 
desert, and may eventually do the same to 
a large portion of North America. 

Almost anywhere in America, accord- 
ing to Remi Nadeau in a new book, The 
Water Seekers (Doubleday, New York: 
$3), the water supply is falling short of 
need, and the most grandiose engineering 
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projects have failed to produce remedies. 
Indeed the quest for remedies seems to 
aggravate the problem, for an abundant 
water system encourages new concentra- 
tions of population which sooner or later 
put an end to the abundance. 

This paradox, long recognized by en- 
gineers, was suddenly and dramatically 
brought home to the people of New York 
City last winter by the exhaustion of the 
Croton and Catskill reservoirs. Tremen- 
dous new drains have been placed upon 
the watersheds of Eastern cities by the in- 
dustrial demands of wartime economy 
and by elaborate new methods of refrig- 
eration and air conditioning. Thus cities 
must reach out for fresh sources, and 
must prepare to build ever longer and 
larger aqueducts. They must do this at 
the expense of agriculture, and already, 
says Nadeau, there are areas of the East 
where farmers have resorted to irrigation 
to supplement the surface absorption. 

Ancient Story. But it is with the 
West, and particularly the Southwest, 
where the problem has been acute for 
generations, that Nadeau is most con- 
cerned. In Southern California he ob- 
serves the same factors at work that de- 
termined the rise and fall of so many 
ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean 
basin: the universal attraction of man- 
kind to mild, dry and sunny climates, and 
the consequent necessity in such climates 
of transporting water across vaster dis- 
tances. 

But everywhere west of Nebraska, 
says Nadeau, “water and water alone is 
the key to the future.” Should the vast 
western supply systems, so expensively 
built and so carefully maintained, be de- 
stroyed or exhausted, many areas now 
highly populous must become as deserted 
as the villages and dried-out canal sys- 


tems built centuries ago by the cliff-dwell- 
ers of Arizona and Colorado. 

Paradox. Ironically, the danger 
from prolonged rainfall, which occurs oc- 
casionally in Southern California, is even 
greater to the white man’s agriculture 
than the danger from drought. Because 
of the widespread destruction of forests 
and brush, the hillsides are no longer 
able to absorb rainfall. Hence the raging 
floods which sweep down over the fields, 
washing away the carefully nurtured soil 
or burying it under mountains of sterile 
sand. Similarly, the denuding of the 
mountains is gradually filling up the 
great artificial reservoirs, like Lake Mead 
at Hoover Dam, with silt. 

The quest of water has led to endless 
controversy, litigation, and sometimes 
even to violence. Bitter quarrels have 
arisen between Colorado and Kansas over 
the rights to the Arkansas River waters, 
between Texas and New Mexico over the 
Pecos River. A similar conflict arose re- 
cently between New York and New Jer- 
sey over the Delaware watershed. The 
contest between Arizona and California 
over the Colorado River is still unre- 
solved, but no matter how it ends, ob- 
serves Nadeau sadly, it will afford no real 
answer to problems of either state. 

Fight for Clouds. Neither will the 
new science of artificial rainmaking. The 
supply of rainclouds is obviously limited. 
Besides, the legal difficulties that are 
likely to arise over cloud rights in arid 
countries are hardly less complicated 
than those involving water rights. Still 
Nadeau is hopeful that engineering in- 
genuity will find an answer—perhaps a 
good cheap method of freshening sea 
water. Meanwhile, he insists, the prob- 


lem of water supply remains inseparable 
from the other problems of conservation. 





Authenticated News 


Lake Mead silt test. Rain can be worse than drought. (SEE: Search for Water) 
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Wide World 
Miss Chadwick. Twenty-two miles and a 
new record. (SEE: Chock-full Channel) 


Chock-full Channel 


Along the white cliffs of Dover it 
looked as if this would be the busiest Eng- 
lish Channel swimming season since Eng- 
land’s Matt Webb first made the distance 
in 1875. 

More than two dozen hopefuls were 
lined up for a try sometime between early 
August and mid-October, when cold and 
unruly tides would wash out all chance of 
success. The London Daily Mail was plan- 
ning a race Aug. 22 across the 19 miles of 
turbulent water for 20 hand-picked candi- 
dates, with a prize of £1,000 for the first 
man and first woman to finish. Wise-acres 
cracked that Channel shipping would 
have to change its course to keep from 
bumping into splashing humans. 

Florence. Before dawn one morn- 
ing last week, one lone swimmer stood on 
the clammy sands of Cape Gris-Nez, 
France, just across the straits, poised for a 
take-off. She was unheralded Florence 
Chadwick, 31, of San Diego, Cal., whose 
application to enter the Mail’s sweep- 
stakes had been rejected. 

Now, burning with resentment, she 
was ready to challenge the Channel with- 
out the Mail’s encouragement. Florence 
began swimming at 6, became, at 10, the 
first child ever to swim the channel at the 
entrance to San Diego Bay. For the past 
two years a typist for the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co., she trained in a pool in Saudi 
Arabia and in the Persian Gulf. Her one 
ambition, recalled her mother, Mrs. Mary 
Chadwick, was to conquer England’s chal- 
lenging strip of water. 
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Shirley May. But some 200 yards 
down the moonlit Gris-Nez beach, Miss 
Chadwick had a _ rival—Shirley May 
France, 17, the highly-publicized Massa- 
chusetts school girl who failed by six 
miles to make the grade last September. 

Shirley May, back for a second try, 
had suddenly taken boat for France from 
England when she learned that Florence 
was about to steal a swim on her. Glum, 
nervous and in bad humor, she stamped 
the sands impatiently, complaining of the 
cold. Miss Chadwick chatted gaily with 
her handlers, including her father, Rich- 
ard, a retired San Diego policeman. She 
said she welcomed a race. “It’s easier 
that way.” 

At exactly 2:40 a.m., the eager Flor- 
ence called “Come on, Dad,” plunged into 
the 60°-64° water and struck out for Eng- 
land at a fast 60-strokes-per-minute clip. 
Shirley May, delayed some 40 frustrating 
minutes by boat trouble, began a fast 
crawl to catch up. 

Trouble. But the delay, said her 
advisers, had put her at a distinct tide dis- 
advantage. Then, three miles out, Shirley 
May became ill. She recovered, pausing 
frequently to eat, tread water, or to gasp 
into a microphone. A France-bound Chan- 
nel steamer veered toward her, broke out 
an American flag and blew its siren to 
cheer her on, but she fell steadily farther 
and farther behind. 

Meanwhile, Miss Chadwick, settling 
down to a more likely 26-strokes-per-min- 
ute speed, sucked sugar cubes for nourish- 
ment, had one moment of terror when her 
foot struck what proved to be only a jelly- 
fish. 

Nearing England, she swam _ into 
range of a practicing coast artillery outfit, 
which held fire for two hours to let her 
pass. For the first seven hours she swam 
without tiring. 

Welcome. But with more than six 
hours to go, fatigue set in. With it came 
bone-chilling cold. And, with victory in 
sight, Florence encountered that arch-foe 
of all tiring Channel aspirants—an ebb 
tide. Once free of the tide’s stubborn grip, 
however, she raced the last 100 yards to 
shore, past children in rubber boats who 
called out “Welcome to England!” She 
touched the forbidding rocks rising out of 
St. Margaret’s Bay, rested briefly on a 
cushion of seaweed, then climbed into a 
boat rowed by her father and went aboard 
a trawler. 

Five miles away, at almost the same 
time, Shirley May, hysterical and exhaust- 
ed, was being pulled into a boat after 13 
hours and 33 futile minutes in the water. 
“Everyone,” she sobbed, “is going to think 
I’m a flop.” 

Florence Chadwick, who had swum 
22 miles to cover 19, had become the 34th 
person and 12th woman to swim the Chan- 
nel. Her time of 13 hours and 23 minutes 
bettered by more than an hour the 1926 
women’s record (14 hours and 31 min- 
utes) of America’s Gertrude Ederle, first 
woman to turn the trick. Recognized male 
record: 11 hours and 5 minutes, set by 
Georges Michel of France in 1926. All- 
time record: five hours, 4 minutes set by a 
California seal last year. 


Education 





Students in the Draft 


Those U.S. college students who ex- 
pected to be deferred at least until the 
end of the college year, got a jolt last 
week. From Selective Service National 
Headquarters in Washington came a new 
ruling—“advisory,” not mandatory—for 
local draft boards. 

Only those should be exempted who: 

1. Have completed at least one full 
academic year of a full time course. 

2. Rank in the upper half of their 
class scholastically. ; 

3. Have shown intentions, prior to 
Aug. 1, of enrolling in a full-time college 
course this fall. 

If honored by local boards, the new 
requirements would upset the existing 
rule that a student now attending college 
may be deferred until the end of the 
school year regardless of what course he 
has started, how long he has been in, or 
what his scholastic standing is. 


Video University 


Not in years has any project at the 
University of Michigan aroused so much 
enthusiasm off-campus. Wherever stocky, 
49-year-old Everett J. Soop, director of the 
university's Extension Service, goes, he is 
plied with questions. Citizens buttonhole 
him on the street, insist they want to be in 
on the first “lessons.” 

This fall, the University of Michigan 
will be the first to telecast a straight edu- 
cational course on a regular basis, grant- 
ing a certificate to those who, upon view- 
ing it, study printed materials mailed 
them in connection with it and pass a 
test at the end of the course. 

The course will be on a 13- or 26- 
weeks basis, consisting of a weekly, hour- 
long telecast from WWJ-TV, Detroit. Each 
hour will be divided into three 20-minute 
lessons, each on a different subject. The 
first 20 minutes may be devoted to physics, 
the second to “how-to-do” techniques, and 
the final 20 minutes to tours of the uni- 
versity’s research laboratories, workshops, 
rare book vaults, etc. 

Sunday Class. Neither Extension 
Director Soop nor WWJ-TV manager 
Harry Bannister, author of the idea, knows 
precisely what courses will be offered. 
They do agree that the program will be a 
permanent part of the university’s activi- 
ties, that a nominal fee will be charged 
those participating, and that it will be 
available to the some 300,000 TV-set own- 
ers in the Detroit area at a choice hour 
Sunday afternoons. 

By pioneering in a straight educa- 
tional telecast, Michigan will be a jump 
ahead of its closest video broadcasting 
rivals. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
owns its own television station, WOI-TV, 
and has been televising films on farm tech- 
niques daily. Syracuse University, through 
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WSYR-TV, has been telecasting regularly 
public affairs forums. 

Bannister feels that television must 
justify itself as an educational medium, 
even in a modest degree, or face rising 
criticism. 

“Only a few weeks ago I read of a 
grade school teacher who quit her job,” 
he said. “The kids had gone TV-crazy 
and couldn’t concentrate on their les- 
sons. That may be an isolated instance, 
but the truth is we in television should do 
something positive. In the Michigan proj- 
ect there is a chance for adult education 
which will be worth all the trouble.” 

Greatest Gift. Opposite opinions 
were expressed last week on the value of 
television as an educational medium. 
Said Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of the 
U.S. Office of Education’s radio division: 
“No greater gift to education has ever 
been made.” 

Countered New York University’s 
professor of education, Charles A. Siep- 
man: “Education can look for very little 
from television, not from lack of good will, 
but from the simple, economic viewpoint.” 

In Detroit, however, Bannister 
thought he had taken care of the latter. 
Said he: “WWJ-TV is alloting $100 to the 


university for each program.” 


No Cramming, Please 


Most U.S. youngsters can look for- 
ward to an endless series of tests before 
they are out of school. But tests to de- 
termine “readiness for school,” now be- 
ing given to some 750 Arlington, Va., 
children, are the latest twist. 

Confined to 5-year-olds who will not 
be quite 6 before Sept. 30, the quiz is 
based on how the kids handle playing 
blocks, toy autos, crayons, etc. Psychol- 
ogists conducting the experiment esti- 
mate that 20% of the children taking the 
tests probably won’t be recommended 
for school entrance. 





Detroit News 
Bannister. TV can’t afford to be a foe 
to education. (SEE: Video University) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 


Unwashed Polities 


The common sense of Ameri- 
cans has long recognized that every 
Communist inside the United States 
contemplates treason. At every op- 
portunity the people have expressed 
their alarm at the Government’s soft- 
ness toward these agents of alien in- 
terests. 

Public pressure has built increas- 
ing support for the Mundt-Ferguson 
bill. Developed over a period of two 
years, the Mundt-Ferguson bill sup- 
plies the Government with adequate 
powers to identify and restrain those 
guilty of espionage and anti-American 
activities and to punish those found 
guilty. It gives the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation a legal basis for dealing 
with Communists. Senator Ferguson, 
an outstanding lawyer, has taken 
pains to make certain that the pur- 
poses may be attained without violat- 
ing Constitutional rights of citizens. 

Several weeks ago, when it was 
becoming clear that the people were 
demanding this measure, the Senate’s 
Democratic Policy Committee con- 
sidered it. Their decision was that to 
permit so important and popular a 
bill to be enacted with Republican 
Senators’ names on it would be bad 
politics. Upon hearing of this decision, 
Senator Mundt and Senator Ferguson 
offered to withdraw their names and 
to permit Democratic Senators to 
sponsor the legislation. This offer was 
spurned, perhaps as not being suf- 
ficiently deceptive. 


* x * 


Last week the President de- 
manded legislation to bring the in- 
ternal activities of hostile spies under 
control. In no important detail did 
he call for accomplishing anything 
not covered in the Mundt-Ferguson 
bill. Some generalities on civil rights 
were set forth, though most persons 
consider such rights fully protected 
in the bill already before the Senate. 

In other words, the President has 
been pushed by public opinion into 
acknowledging that Communist agents 
must be watched and made punish- 
able. He admits that stronger legis- 
lation must be adopted. But he wants 
it passed under a Democratic label. 
Few will be deceived by this maneu- 
ver. The public will recognize in it 
a familiar brand of unwashed politics. 

Some gratification, however, may 
be derived from the fact that the same 
President who called the Alger Hiss 
affair a “Red herring” now admits 
that many of these queer fish are ac- 
tually dangerous snakes in the Ameri- 
can grass. The recognition comes late, 
however, to an Administration that 





‘Acme 
“Peace” pickets. Have Reds shel- 
tered in shadow of the White House? 


has tolerated Communists and their 
left-wing assistants in the Govern- 
ment itself. 

One must expect, even in times 
of crisis, that men in political office 
will play a certain amount of politics. 
The people have a right to expect, 
nevertheless, that occasionally a man 
in high office will rise above politics. 


* + * 


For political gain, the Truman 
Administration and its predecessor 
have appeased the left-wing elements 
in the country. They have been too 
kind to Communists, and to those who 
have played the Communist tunes. _ 

This is not a left-wing country. 
Despite confusion and faltering by 
parts of the public when deceived by 
unscrupulous leaders, the great ma- 
jority wants to preserve the Ameri- 
can fundamentals of individual free- 
dom and personal responsibility. Yet, 
because enough have been confused 
by the strident leftish voices, it has 
been politically profitable to cater to 
the confused groups. Both parties 
have been guilty. 

The primary elections this sum- 
mer have booted a fair number of the 
leftish members of Congress into re- 
tirement. Perhaps these events will 
signal the preference of most people 
for plain Americans. Voters will have 
another chance at the Congressional 
elections in November to say that they 
do not want either safety of the na- 
tion or the integrity of American prin- 
ciples subjected to cheap political 


treatment. 
* * * 


What party designation is at- 
tached to a law to bring treasonable 
communism under control makes little 
difference. When the nation needs 
fighters to risk their lives, no one asks 
the boys who are being drafted what 
party they belong to. 








Health 


No Hiding Place? 


After hearing for five years that 
there’s no defense against A-bombing, 
Americans last week learned that protec- 
tion is possible. 

All the gory details of death and 
destruction familiar to a fearful world 
were sketched by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in its long-awaited book, 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons (Govt. 
Printing Office, $1.25). But it went fur- 
ther. One startling sample: 

“... It is in fact not very difficult 
to design atom bomb proof structures 
which will enable life to survive directly 
below an air burst bomb set to explode 
at. . . 2,000 feet, which will generally 
suffice to cause maximum area damage.” 

Too Big a Price. Best bet was that 
such structures, rugged enough to with- 
stand the force of an atom blast at dead 
center, would not be built except for vital 
installations. Costs would be astronomi- 
cal, drain on steel and other war-essen- 
tial materiel unjustifiable and redesign- 
ing of whole cities impossible. 

But earthquake-resistant features 
(100-foot height limit, sturdy framework, 
strong crosswise bracing) that kept some 
Japanese buildings erect might be em- 
bodied in new reinforced-concrete con- 
struction. AEC made “rough approxima- 
tions” that a half mile from the burst, 
roofs should be able to support 70 pounds 
per square foot, outer walls 90. (U.S. 
requirements normally don’t exceed 40 
and 15, respectively.) Its structural de- 
sign suggestions are only tentative, AEC 
warned. The National Security Resources 
Board will offer additional recommenda- 
tions within a few weeks. 

How do our present buildings stack 
up? The overwhelming bulk of them 
couldn’t withstand a mile-distant burst. 
Nor could much be done to strengthen 
wooden or brick structures. Steel frame 
and reinforced concrete buildings might 
be further strengthened by adding brac- 
ing or new crosswise walls. Easily-loos- 
ened bric-a-brac like outside cornices and 
heavy ornamental plaster inside should 
be removed. 

Shelters might also be built. Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki offered examples: 
Some semi-buried shelters, of timber cov- 
ered with 18 inches of earth, still stood 
300 yards from ground zero (the spot 
below where the bomb explodes). Be- 
yond a half mile, none was damaged. In 
Nagasaki the few hundred people hud- 
dled in hillside tunnels “very close to 
ground zero” survived both blast and 
deadly gamma rays. 

Parking Lot Shelters. With 
enough warning, and havens to dive into, 
the citizenry might escape death in large 
numbers. In New York, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer was impressed by a plan for 
hideouts under buildings, parks and 
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playgrounds that could double as peace- 
time auto parking lots. Estimated cost: 
$450 million. 

AEC shelter suggestions: 

Indoor. On lower floors in fireproof 
buildings likely to resist collapse, rooms 
with 12-inch reinforced concrete walls 
may be built. They should be centrally 
located and solidly fixed to the structure. 
These would protect people half a mile 
from ground zero, the “reasonable com- 
promise” proposed by AEC for defense 
planning. Nearer, chances of surviving 
blast, burn and radiation are slim. 

Outdoor. Buried (in earth or rock) 
or semi-buried shelters, made of rein- 
forced concrete and well clear of build- 
ings, should be adequate for half-mile 
safety. Roofs might be of corrugated 
sheet iron or wood, covered with soil or 
sandbags equivalent to two feet of con- 


Crouch in nearby shelter. 


At the First Flash. Here are rules of 
self-defense against surprise A-bomb 
attack offered by AEC’s Effects of 
Atomic Weapons (see No Hiding 
Place?) First sign of explosion would 
be a burst of light. Don’t look at it. If 
you do, you not only waste precious 
seconds, but may suffer flash burns on 
your face. Instead act: 

If you are more than two steps 
from shelter, drop and curl up. Use 
your clothed body to shade bare arms, 
hands, neck, face. Stay that way at 


crete (1 foot of concrete equals 2 feet of 
soil). Entrance-ways don’t need doors, 
but should have sharp turns to baffle heat 
rays. 

Home. Basements offer reasonable 
protection if not too near zero. Better still 
is a cyclone cellar or an extension under 
the lawn, with escape hatches, to avoid 
building fire or collapse. Family-type 
semi-buried’s used in Europe during the 
last war seem worthwhile. 

How effective would these precau- 
tions be? AEC didn’t speculate. But an- 
other agency promised “we shall at worst 
suffer minimum casualties and disrup- 
tion.” This was the U.S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey, which in a just declassified 
report printed June 1946, warned itali- 
cally: 

“These measures must be taken or 
initiated now... .” 


Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


Indoors, take cover. 


least 10 seconds; then watch out for 
falling objects. 

Two steps or less from a doorway, 
building corner or tree, take shelter, 
back to the light, and crouch to pro- 
tect bare skin. After 10 seconds, 
straighten up but press against the 
building to avoid flying glass, etc. 

Indoors, fall to the floor, facing 
away from window, or crawl under a 
table, desk or counter. Stay there a 
minute till the window-smashing, mis- 
sile-hurling shock wave passes. 
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Sully 





This man leads three lives 


At first glance, you may think of your 
pharmacist as a business man. True, 
he is .. . and a good one, too. For his 
store is bright, clean, and 
attractive . .. stocked with a 
variety of merchandise to 
meet many of your daily needs... espe- 
cially your needs in times of sickness. 





As you take a closer look, you real- 
ize that your pharmacist is more than 
just a man behind a counter. There’s 


Copyright 1950 — Parke, Davis & Company 


a difference — and a mighty. 


7 important difference, too — 

£4 which you sense as you watch 
him and listen to him. In this “close- 
up” view you see him as a professional 
man ... a man of long scientific 
training whose broad knowledge of 
drugs qualifies him to serve you—and 
your doctor—when illness strikes. 


As you get to know him better, you 
also find that he is a good citizen with 


the welfare of his community at heart. 
You see this in his cooperation with 
health authorities in the fight against’ 

Vem cancer or polio or heart dis- 
ease. You see it, too, in his 
readiness to participate in 
other community activities. 





Get better acquainted with your 
pharmacist — business man, profes- 
sional man, good citizen. A man you 
can rely on. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


AUGUST 23, 1950 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866, the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 
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SLIDING RUBBER PRICES lend credence to reports that natural rubber will be the 
first commodity to get Commerce Department controls. Tentative date 
they will start: Sept. l. 


stockpiling of 20,000 tons a month. Industry advisers count on the 
lower (18.5¢ a pound) price of synthetic rubber to keep natural rubber 
prices down after the freeze. 

DEFENSE AND LABOR DEPARTMENT officials still are far away from compromising the 
services' and industry's demands for skilled manpower. Labor Secre- 
tary Maurice Tobin added fuel to the flames with a special survey 
showing that one out of five key defense workers is subject to call 
by the National Guard or one of the services' reserve units. 


greatly increase, shortages won't become serious soon. Not more than 
75% of the $20 billion authorized for military supplies will be spent 
by next July. Except for TV sets, production of most civilian goods 

will be cut back only 10% or 15%. 

A CONFIDENTIAL REPORT by Federal Reserve Board on financing the Korean war and 
rearmament makes one thing clear: Tax-—wise, not only the rich but 
everybody, including the poor, are going to be soaked. 

FRB URGES DRASTIC CUTS in the Administration's once politically smart, now 
inept and always dangerously inflationary program of easy credit for 
home builders and other private ventures. 





spent this year on the "rivers and harbor" pork barrel by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and Reclamation Bureau would be "an inexcusable 
waste of money and energy needed for more essential purposes." 

CUTS IN SUCH PROJECTS, and in four other fertile fields, economists say, could 
easily release $5 billion for defense requirements and by that much 
lighten everybody's tax load. The four areas: housing credits for 
which $990 million have been earmarked; farm price supports, $1.1 
billion; $956 million for new, untried medical and educational 
schemes; "fat" in the $3.3 billion ERP request. | 





after the Korean crisis developed, only three or four had the needed 
skills and experience. By next summer employes in aircraft and parts 
plants will have to be stepped up to more than 500,000, as against 
255,000 just before the outbreak. 

SAGE ROGER BABSON of Babson Park, Mass., recently volunteered advice not only 
to American businessmen but to Russia's satellites. He warned the 
satellites——before letting Russia persuade you to try the Korean type 
of adventure, wait and see the terrible punishment Korea will have to 
take. To businessmen, he said: Now is not the time to stop adver- 
tising; whatever happens in Korea, the vast machinery of manufacturing 
and distributing must be kept running. 

HARVARD ECONOMIST SUMNER H. SLICHTER thinks that because of the limited war 
economy brought on by the U.S.-—Russia contest people over 45 may 
never again see a genuine peacetime economy. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES E. WILSON, General Electric Co., reveals that G.E. will be 
able to double its World War II production if called upon. Only 20% 
of the company's current business is defense work. . 

ZENITH RADIO CORP. is producing a changer which plays automatically any size 
phonograph record from 7 to 12 inches at any speed from 10 rpm to 
85 rpm, thus covering any future speed changes. It will make possible 
a new type of record—-the "talking book," turning at 14 rpm or 16 
rpm. The slow records will give readings of novels and stories for 
the blind and for children, others too helpless or lazy to read. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Business 





The Brief Case 


The stock market 
bullish trend. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. got its sec- 
ond big order in two weeks for Navy 
P5M-1 anti-submarine flying boats. Ex- 
cept for aircraft, war orders trickled in 
slowly. 

General Motors Corp. will pay its 
400,000 stockholders a special $2.50 divi- 
dend Sept. 9 to keep “returns . . . more in 
line with the . . . cost of living.” G.M. 
workers will also get a raise. 

Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. backed Roy and Earle Mack’s 
purchase of Connie Mack’s seventh-place 
Philadelphia “A’s,” thereby became the 
first such company to invest in baseball. 

Printers’ Ink magazine’s survey 
discovered that while TV advertising is 
running more than double last year, 
newspapers and magazines are also gain- 
ing, but radio and business papers fall- 
ing off. 

Packard Motor Car Co. will open- 
ly challenge Cadillac with a new model 
which features larger windows, flaring 
rear fenders, a sharply lowered hood, 
and a gas-saving compression ratio (7.8 
to 1) matched only by Crosley. 

Chrysler Corp. paid the largest 
($16 million) Federal excise tax for a 
single month in its history—enough to 
run for one year the Budget Bureau, 
Supreme Court, National Security Re- 
sources Board, Tariff Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., prov- 
ing that profit-sharing plans work, paid 
an average $215.59 to 1,997 workers. 


resumed its 


Elastic Measuring Rod 


Leon H. Keyserling, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, called last week for a $350 billion 
annual production goal within five years 
to keep “far ahead of the Soviets.” What 
the Fair Deal thinker didn’t say: That 
inflation alone, if it develops at its pres- 
ent rate, would push dollar value of 
national output from $270 billion to $337 
billion by 1955 without benefit of a single 
industrial expansion. 


More Aluminum Power? 


“Currently we are making about 
700,000 tons of aluminum,” Assistant 
Secretary of Interior C. Girard Davidson 
told Pendleton, Ore., listeners. “We 
should be making ... 1.2 million tons. ... 
But aluminum plants can’t expand pro- 
duction at present prices unless they get 
more low-cost power.” 

‘To the zealous, 40-year-old David- 
son, a former Tennessee Valley Authority 
attorney, the so-called aluminum short- 
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Pathfinder 
More kilowatts. Private utilities, Smith 
says, are investing $12 billion in... 


age was a gift from the war-gods, a 
wonder-weapon with which to destroy 
oppositign to new Federal power dams. 
Government hydro plants, he pre- 
dicted, would furnish plenty of power 
for aluminum making at only 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour; private utilities would 
charge 6. Use of private power, he added, 
would push the price of aluminum from 
16144¢ to 20%¢ a pound. 
Exaggerated. Last week, the alu- 
minum industry lost little time deflating 
Davidson, albeit indirectly. The huge 
Aluminum Company of America agreed 
that expansion would require more power 
but saw nothing in military needs (which 
will take 10% to 15% of our aluminum 


Westinghouse 
. . . generators, like this, and other ex- 
pansion for peace and war. (SEE: Power) 


output) to justify such expansion at pres- 
ent. 

Although the Government’s sale on 
Friday of equipment from two surplus 
aluminum plants put two new producers 
(Chicago’s Apex Smelting Co. and Calli- 
fornia’s Harvey Machine Co.) in the 
aluminum-making business, and would 
also boost output at Reynolds Metals Co. 
and Kaiser Chemical and Aluminum 
Corp., the total expansion would not ex- 
ceed 100,000 tons. Even with an earlier 
40,000-ton Kaiser expansion, this would 
boost national output only to 840,000 
tons. In the main, the industry was unex- 
cited about Davidson’s “shortage.” 

Not so was scrappy P. L. Smith, 
$65,000-a-year president of the National 
Association of Electric Companies. To 
him, Davidson’s were new fighting words 
in an old feud. “Public power,” he re- 
iterated last week, “is subsidized power. 
Even if aluminum expansion becomes 
necessary, why should aluminum get 
cheap power at taxpayers’ expense?” 

Public Gift. Currently, Alcoa gen- 
erates about half its own power; Rey- 
nolds buys some from Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. But most other aluminum 
power comes from Government dams. 
For this, Smith said, the taxpayer pays 
in the end. Examples: 

e @ Tax-exempt TVA pays no Fed- 
eral taxes, only 5% of its gross receipts 
to local governments in lieu of taxes. But 
taxes on private utilities average 18%, 
or almost the equivalent of the 4 mills 
difference between Federal and _ private 
rates to aluminum makers. Under pend- 
ing legislation, utilities would pay still 
more—23% or 24%. 

e @ The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration pays 244% interest on its capital 
investment, TVA only 2%; most private 
companies pay 6% on invested capital. 

e @ Public power men, to keep elec- 
tric rates low, allocate unduly large 
shares of the costs of multi-purpose dams 
to navigation, irrigation and flood con- 
trol. True bookkeeping, charges the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, would show that 
taxpayers had to foot a 16-year TVA loss 
of $119.6 million. 

“Such subsidies are unnecessary and 
wrong,” said Smith last week. “Alu- 
minum manufacturers can get all addi- 
tional power they need from private utili- 
ties. As former War Production Board 
Chairman Julius A. Krug told us after 
the last war, private power was ‘never 
too little nor too late’.” 

On Monday, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute President L. V. Sutton came forward 
with new evidence of readiness. “A vast 
reservoir of surplus electric power (9 mil- 
lion kilowatts this year),” he said, “is 
ready to be tapped for any possible 
needs.” Present generating capacity (67.5 
million kilowatts) is nearly double 
1941’s; the industry’s $12 billion expan- 
sion program will add another 12 million 
kilowatts by the end of 1952. Ironically, 
the one area where private power will ex- 
pand least (only $100 million is 
planned) is the Northwest—heart of the 
Bonneville project. 

Horrid Example. 


Despite the 
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Zenith Announces the Simplest AllSpeed 


Automatic Record Changer Ever Invented ! 


NEW ZENITH “COBRA-MATIC’” VARIABLE SPEED RECORD CHANGER 


First and only changer that plays any speed record now made or yet to come, 
10R.P.M.to 85... with two simple controls a six-year-old can operate. 


Record lovers—here is the changer that sets you free 
forever from the nightmare of speeds, sizes, attach- 
ments and adjustments! 


You touch one control knob—and set it for any 
size record—7, 10, or 12 inch! You touch the other 
control knob—and set it for any speed! Yes, for 3314, 
45, 78, or any speed from 10 R.P.M. to 85 that the 
modern world may dream up! You can play them 
all—with one marvelous new Super-Cobra Tone Arm 
—not even a needle to adjust, not even one single 
attachment to fuss with! 


And what a glorious outpouring of tone will greet 





your ears! Zenith’s new Super-Cobra reproduces 
music on a Radionic wave like no other method, you 
have ever seen or heard! 

Now—at last—you can buy a phonograph without 
fear that it will be obsolete. You can be sure that in 
a Zenith you possess the last word in tonal magnif- 
icence and the simplest way ever devised for all-speed 
automatic record playing. See your Zenith dealer 
today, and see and hear for yourself! 


New “Cobra-Matic” Changer Now on All Zenith® 
Radio-Phonographs and Television Combinations 





©iss0 


New Zenith “Tydor” Console Radio- 
Phonograph. “Cobra-Matic” Changer. 
FM-AM Radio. Radiorgan® Tone 
Control. Period cabinet in genuine 
Mahogany veneers. 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois ¢ Over 30 Years of ‘Know-How’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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fact that the Northwest is the nation’s 
only power-short area, the threat of new 
Federal projects there scared risk capi- 
tal. Puget Sound Power & Light Co., has 
told its 21,500 stockholders that its back 
is against the wall: “... public agencies 
seem determined to put us out of busi- 
ness.” 

“We must stop this trend,” Smith 
said last week “. . . stop building unnec- 
essary, uneconomic new Federal projects 
under the guise of reclamation.” 


Life Begins at 41 


At 22, Charles Luckman gave up 
architecture to sell soap. A super-sales- 
man, he became at 37 the $300,000 presi- 
dent of Lever Bros. Co., a job he held 
until a disagreement with the British par- 
ent firm caused him to quit last January. 
This week at 41, Luckman started life 
anew, teamed with University of Illinois 
classmate William Pereira to form a new 
Los Angeles architectural firm. 


War Goods From Germany 
As the Council of Europe debated 


last week whether to include German pro- 
duction in their war preparations, more 
than 200 West German manufacturers 
jumped the gun. At the International 
Trade Fair on Chicago’s Navy Pier and 
in the International Amphitheater, they 
offered a variety of wares—many of them 
readily adaptable to the U.S. war effort. 

Before the two-week Fair ended, this 
week end, the West Germans estimated 
orders at $10 million—nearly one-fourth 
of Germany’s sales here in the entire year 
1949. The 1950 goal is $100 million. Ger- 
man industrialists expect to meet it, and 
thereby close part of the $700-million dol- 
lar gap in U.S.-German trade. 

“We could produce almost anything 
needed for the U.S. war effort,” said little, 
bespectacled Reinhold Max Krause, head 
of the German exhibitors’ committee. “Of 
course we could not under present circum- 
stances make guns or ammunition, but we 





U.S. trade. To get it, Germans send Krause, Volkswagen. (SEE: War Goods) 


could certainly send you field glasses, uni- 
forms, textiles, cameras, film, leather 
boots, and tools of various kinds.” 

Automotive. Already, the U.S. is 
importing German scrap steel. And, ac- 
cording to Ernst Martens, director of 
Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz A.G. of Co- 
logne, the U.S. Army and Navy are “very 
much interested” in his air-cooled truck 
engine, good at 40-degrees-below or 140- 
degrees-above zero. 

Even the low-slung Volkswagen, the 
first postwar German car to hit the U.S. 
market, is but a conversion-step away from 
the wartime jeep; without top and doors, 
it was widely used on Germany’s Russian 
front in World War II. It is so light (1,600 
pounds) that two men can easily pull it 
from the mud. 

West Germans are promoting it as an 
inexpensive ($1,280 up) “second car” for 





Five Firestones. Roger, Raymond, Russell, Leonard and Harvey S. Firestone Jr. 
are officials of the firm their father founded. (SEE: 50th) 
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American families able to afford two. But, 
suggested Krause, “it might also be very 
good in Korea.” Germany can make 10,- 
000 to 12,000 a month, would like con- 
tracts under the U.S. Military Aid Pro- 
gram for Western Europe. 

Comeback. “With the exception of 
steel and chemicals,” Krause said, “Ger- 
man industry is very nearly rebuilt.” His 
own story typifies the resurgence. When 
war destroyed one of his three stationery- 
making plants, and the Russians seized 
the others, he hitchhiked to Western Ger- 
many, suitcase in hand. Today, in Wies- 
baden, he produces as much paper with 
350 workers as he once did with 600. 

German industrialists put up 75% of 
the cash for the Chicago exhibition, the 
West German government the rest. And 
skilled Americans, including public rela- 
tions men (for whom no word exists in 
the German language), instructed them 
in U.S. selling know-how. 

“Berliner Schlossbrauerei,” for in- 
stance, quickly became plain “Berlin 
Beer.” Similarly, to meet a primary ob- 
jection to foreign cars, the Volkswagen- 
werk promised to stockpile spare parts in 
the U.S. Only one manufacturer, a Dues- 
seldorf necktie maker, Kemper & Webel, 
refused to bow to Yankee tastes. 

Said K. & W.’s Emil Krauss, who of- 
fered 600 designs: “We are not trying to 
compete with loud designs here. We think 
the conservative trend is on the upswing— 
even in the United States!” 


Firestone’s 50th 


Everything about Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. is king-size. It is the biggest 
manufacturer of truck and bus rims; it 
was the biggest maker of gun carriages 
during World War II. Its sales, last year 
more than $579.6 million, were second 
largest in the rubber industry. Its profits, 
$13 million for the first half of fiscal 1950, 
were 60% higher than for the correspond- 
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ing six months of 1949. Last fortnight, 
Firestone went all-out to prove that a big 
industry can also celebrate in a big way. 
For the 50th anniversary of its founding 
by ex-buggy-salesman Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, the company’s Firestone clan (five 
sons, all officials) dedicated a big bronze 
statue of the founder to overlook his origi- 
nal Akron factory. 

Then, to show that it also had a big 
heart, Firestone gave its employes a sur- 
prise: 37,000 tickets to Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. 


Taxed Co-op 


Again and again, businessmen have 
complained because many farm coopera- 
tive competitors pay no taxes. Last week, 
in Enid, Okla., E. N. Puckett’s Union 
Equity Cooperative Exchange took some 
of the wind out of complaints: It volun- 
teered to waive its tax exemption on Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain-storage busi- 
ness and pay nearly $1 million in 1950 
corporate taxes. 

Other Co-ops have waived taxes to 
extend business and cut bookkeeping, but 
Puckett’s reason was unique: “This will 
buy a lot of guns and tanks for our boys 
in Korea.” 


New Products 


e @ A new Andrew Jergens Co. denti- 
frice, the first to use penicillin (500 units 
per gram), will hit prescription counters 
early next month. Two years of research 
in two Walpole, Mass., schools showed 
that children using it developed 53.8% 
fewer cavities than those using ordinary 
dental powder. 

e@ @ The man who always fumbles for 
the right key can look for salvation to a 
new, four-key, plastic case developed by 
the Bennetch Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. The 
case has four push buttons; pressing the 
proper one releases the desired key. 

ee U.S. Rubber Co. claims that its 
new plastic, Enrup, bridges a century-old 
gap between hard rubber and soft. Its 
uses: for high-strength, low-cost gears (re- 
placing metal ones) in household appli- 
ances and heavy-duty lathes. 

e@ e Gardeners can throw away their 
clipping shears and edging tools. The 
three pound, curtain-rod-size substitute: 
an electric Magic Wand lawn edger and 
hedge clipper, produced by Apex Mfg. 
Laboratories, South Pasadena, Cal.; it 
also cuts weeds in hard-to-get-at places. 

e eA _ gasoline-powered Reo lawn 
mower tows a sulky so the lazy gardener 
can guide it while seated. In the pilot- 
model stage: a radio-controlled mower 
which will permit mowing from a station- 
ary lawn chair. 

e e New “Vendavon Book Machines” 

now sell Avon Publishing Co.’s pocket- 
sized reprints in the New York area. Put- 
ting his quarter in the slot, the buyer can 
select from 24 titles; each machine con- 
tains 350 to 650 copies. 
, e eA wickless Stratoflame lighter 
*Rliminates the need for fluid. The substi- 
tute: tiny cartridges which contain enough 
dry butane gas to light 2,000 cigarets. 
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It is not surprising that England and France 

had many disputes over early claims to 

Alabama. Although the great mineral re- 

sources, iron, coal, etc., which have con- 

tributed much to the Cotton State's 

progress, were invisible, the rich, varied 

soil and mild climate promised abundant 

prosperity. King Cotton and many other 

easily grown crops have brought this to pass to a degree 
unimagined by the early settlers. While Alabama con- 
tinues agricultural, she has rapidly grown into an in- 
dustrial state. Across the oceans they know about her 
bituminous coal, pig iron, steel, and miracle products 
from peanuts and other local crops. Her sons have pros- 
pered manufacturing iron and steel products, lumber, 
naval stores, cotton goods, electric power, turpentine, and 
rosin products. From the beautiful Appalachian Moun- 
tains to the romantic shores of Mobile Bay, Alabama hur- 
ries forward into great achievements. The Cotton State is 


still fertile—for every kind of insurance production! 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ORGANIZED 1824 CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 


DURHAM, WORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Religious News Service 
Dahlberg. The phrases do not register. 
(SEE: New Language? ) 


New Language? 


Baptist leader Edwin T. Dahlberg’s 
appeal for a “new language” that poten- 
tial converts can understand evoked some 
replies last week in language that Dr. 
Dahlberg should have little difficulty com- 
prehending. 

Dahlberg, former president of the 
Northern (now American) Baptist Con- 
vention and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y., had objected to 
the overuse of Biblical phrases like “the 
precious name of Jesus,” “coming under 
the Blood,” and “saved by grace.” 

For all of their truth and Biblical 
background, such phrases “simply do not 
register in the mind of the average Amer- 
ican listener,” Dahlberg told the eighth 
World Baptist Congress last month. 

Sure Fire. Retorted “God’s Ball of 
Fire,” evangelist Billy Graham, drawing 
record-breaking crowds in Portland, Ore., 
last week: 

“I’m using the old Biblical language 
a great deal and it seems to be working 
very well, 

“I am convinced that people still 
want and still know the old Bible lan- 
guage. What they want to get is what the 
Bible has to say in terms of modern prob- 
lems.” 

In a similar vein Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam said: 

“As far as I am concerned, the last 
year has been the most successful year 
in the history of my church for evangel- 
ism. This has been a period where much 
of the language which Dr. Dahlberg has 
criticized has been very widely used.” 
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Heresy? Strongest reaction came 
from the Rev. Dale S. Crowley, Washing- 
ton, D.C., radio pastor, who branded 
Dahlberg’s statement “the boldest expres- 
sion of infidelity since the days of Tom 
Paine.” 

Not all preachers, however, thought 
Dahlberg was barking up the wrong tree. 

“I don’t think the traditional doc- 
trinal phrases we have used for centuries 
should be completely abandoned,” said 
the Rev. C. Stanley Lowell, pastor of 
Washington’s Wesley Methodist Church. 
“But the Christian ministry has a great 
responsibility to restate these doctrines 
in language that the man, woman and 
child of our generation can understand.” 


Safe From Hades 


U.S. police chiefs, whose men have 
had countless run-ins with zealous, single- 
minded Jehovah’s Witnesses, had their 
fingers crossed last week. 

On paper, at least, it looked as if the 
Witnesses were going to acknowledge 
“temporal authority’—until the estab- 
lishment of the Theocratic Government 
which they believe will follow the im- 
pending battle of Armageddon, when “all 
wickedness will be swept from the uni- 
verse.” 

At their eight-day International as- 
sembly in Yankee Stadium last fortnight, 
more than 75,000 Witnesses approved a 
resolution pledging themselves to lead 
“peaceable, well-ordered lives.” 

But for the Witnesses, life in the 
past has been anything but “peaceable” 
and “well-ordered.” Refusals to salute 
the flag, to recognize draft calls, to be 
vaccinated, are just a few of the acts 
which have kept them in hot water. 

100 Hours a Month. Founded in 
1874 by Charles Taze Russell, an Alle- 
gheny, Pa., Bible teacher, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses shun organization, have no build- 
ings in which to worship. 

There are no Witness “members”— 
they all consider themselves ministers (a 
view, incidentally, which draft boards and 
the U.S. Supreme Court fail to share). 
For donating 100 hours a month to their 
cause, which includes standing on street 
corners on Saturday afternoons selling 
copies of their two periodicals, Awake! 
and Watchtower, Witnesses get no pay 
but are rewarded with the prized desig- 
nation of “Pioneer.” 

Just in case any Witness is arrested 
pursuing his “well-ordered” life, 75,000 
90-page booklets were issued at the New 
York meeting, outlining steps to take “in 
order to head for the highest court in the 
land.” 

Best Seller. The Witnesses also got 
out another publication: a new transla- 
tion of the New Testament from the 
Greek. One hundred thousand copies of 
this were snapped up within an hour at 
$1.50 a copy. A million sales are ex- 
pected within the next year. 

The new Bible, product of three 
years of labor by an international com- 
mittee of Biblical scholars, reflects many 
of the doctrinal differences between Wit- 
nesses and other religious groups. 


Instead of the phrase “Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost,” for example, the new 
translation substitutes the words “the 
spirit and the water and the blood.” The 
terms “hell,” and “cross” have been 
dropped from the new version of the 
Bible in favor of “Hades” and “stake.” 
And the word “Jehovah,” ordinarily 
found only in the Old Testament, appears 
237 times in the new translation. 

As Witnesses poured from flower- 
decked Yankee Stadium (Casey Stengel’s 
Bombers were on a road trip) clutching 
their new Bibles, they got a taste of their 
own medicine. They were picketed by 
members of a sect known as the “Serv- 
ants of Yah,” carrying placards and lit- 
erature denouncing the new edition. 

After Armageddon. Cheerfully 
and doggedly, Witnesses risk arrest, jail, 
mob violence and persecution all over the 
world, serene in the belief of their ulti- 
mate reward. This includes admission to 
Heaven for a lucky 144,000. For the rest 
there is the prospect of eternal existence 
in a promised land on earth, described 
glowingly at the convention by Nathan H. 
Knorr, president of the Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society (official name 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses) : 

“An earth on which no natural dis- 
asters occur; on which your fellow crea- 
tures enjoy complete health and perma- 
nent youthful beauty and vigor and where 
never a hospital or graveyard mars the 
grandeur of a perfectly cultivated land. 
An earth filled with the knowledge of 
God.” 


Religious News Service 


Christ and His Mother. This 
sculptural piece, by a French Afri- 
can native, is part of a Holy Year 
exhibition in Rome of sacred art 
from Catholic missionary countries. 
Missionaries have encouraged con- 
verts to produce sacred art without 
sacrificing originality. Typically 
African are the heads, slender arms 
and figures. The artist also added 
a protuberance on the head of the. 
Christ image which resembles a 
helmet. 
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Good News 


In Los Angeles, aircraft worker 
Charlie Hunner had about all one man 
could do to provide for his wife and five 
children. Yet he gladly added to his re- 
sponsibilities. Two years ago, neighbor- 
ing 9-year-old George Vanderhorst lost 
his mother; last March, his father. The 
parish priest, looking for a family will- 
ing to adopt George, had to search no 
further than Charlie Hunner’s modest 
home. Last week George happily walked 
out of adoption court, holding the hand 
of his equally happy new father, who 
said: “George will be a good companion 
for our eldest boy.” 

* 





& ¢ 


In Zanesville, Ohio, the floor of a 
crowded store collapsed, plunging more 
than 30 people 10 feet into a basement. 
A murderous panic was within seconds 
of exploding when the loud, chanting 
voice of an auctioneer burst out: “Be 
quiet! Help will come! Be quiet! Help 
will come!” 

Over and over the compelling chant 
filled the air, got through to the con- 
sciousness of the frightened crowd, in- 
cluding the 14 injured persons, two 
severely hurt. Police thanked Bert Willis, 
29, for probably having saved several 
lives. 

* * x 

The Frontier Days festival in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., is an event of great civic 
pride and attracts thousands of visitors. 
But last week, as guests began pouring 
in, their first question was not about the 
rodeo but about a 73-year-old man who 
was ill last spring. “How’s T. Joe Ca- 
hill?” they asked. Reason: T. Joe is “Mr. 
Wyoming,” a title won through a life- 
time spent “helping people along the 
way.” His prized project is the orphanage 
at Torrington, into which he has poured 
a large share of his time and money. 

People who asked about T. Joe were 
reassured: T. Joe was arranging for 78 
youngsters to attend Frontier Days. Said 
T. Joe, “I feel pretty good—just a little 
tired.” 

* * * 

Four thousand men and women 
packed the Municipal stadium of Port- 
land, Me., for a meeting called by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Retail 
Trade Board. Result: a program to fight 
hoarding, known as the “Portland Plan,” 
whereby thousands of families promised 
to buy nothing beyond their “immedi- 
ate needs” during the Korean crisis. Port- 
land folks publicized their project, hoped 
many other towns would follow suit. 

* * * 

Hugh M. James of Los Angeles 
knows now there is a Santa Claus. Last 
week James, an injured telephone lines- 
man, got a check for $100, signed by the 
old gentleman himself. Bank officials say 
the anonymous donor has recently helped 
many. 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By Dregresh Phaleaine 


Difficult to determine where to take the family on a vacation trip— 
especially with one eye on the budget? Just look at these vacation 
trips and tips! They’re some of the best values I’ve found any- 
where! You'll get a thrill of a lifetime out of any one of them—and your pocketbook 
will cheer, too! Just drop a postcard to me, I'll see that you will get information 
quickly. Use the coupon below! I’ll answer any personal questions about your trip, too! 








IF YOU REALLY WANT TO SEE SOMETHING ... see Penn- 
sylvania this Fall. Trees are on fire with color. Hills are splashed 
with crimson, orange, yellow and gold. There’s wonderful fishing 
and hunting. You'll have fun at the foliage festivals and country I 
fairs. There are all kinds of special events during Pennsylvania ii 

Week, October 16-22. You should see the historical sights of Philadelphia, Valley Forge, 
or Gettysburg, too. You'll enjoy Indian Summer in the Northern Fier Counties, the 
Sullivan Highlands, Eagles Mere, Ligonier, Bedford, Conneaut Lake. And don’t forget 


the Pocono Mountains, the state’s largest resort area. Want a booklet on what to see 
in Pennsylvania? Write me! 





WANT A CUSTOM MADE TRIP? For anything from a week-end 
trip to a world tour, let American Express arrange it for you. 
They'll set up your itinerary, make all reservations, smooth the 
way before you start. Or choose one of the many American Express 
tours in the U.S. . . . to Canada .. . Mexico... Bermuda... 
Nassau . . . Havana. . . Hawaii . . . almost anywhere. Whenever you travel, insist 
on American Express Service. And be sure to protect your funds against loss or theft 
with convenient American Express Travelers’ Cheques. They're as spendable as cash 
wherever you go. Sold by banks, Railway Express ofhces, Western Union and American 
Express. Available in convenient denominations — only 75c per $100 purchased. 












BERMUDA IS ee HOLIDAY 
FUN THE ROT AO, FROM 
YEAR-’ROUND PFE) HIGH PRICES 


You'll have the time of your life in Ber- 
muda — everyone does in these easy-going 
semi-tropical islands. You'll love swim- 
ming in the clear, blue water, loafing on 
soft pink sandy beaches, playing your fa- 
vorite sport, shopping for wonderful 
English merchandise, dining and dancing 
under star-bright skies. Accommodations— 
hotel or guest house — are so reasonable, 
too, from $5 up Bermuda plan. You can 
go quickly by plane or leisurely by cruise 
ship. And most important — your dollars 
are worth 30% more in Bermuda. Be sure 
to write me for complete information. 


You'll be glad I told you about this. 





Have you heard the good news from 
Britain? Returning travelers say they had 
a wonderful time . . . food is good and 
plentiful in hotels and restaurants .. . 
gasoline is unrationed . . . those fascinat- 
ing shops are filled with treasures! With 
favorable exchange and fair prices, Britain 
is a “best buy” in travel these days. And 
Autumn is a wonderful time to go... 
golden weather, gorgeous countryside, 

lenty to see and do, and fewer crowds! 
Take that trip you’ve always wanted — to 
Britain this Fall. You'll love it! Write for 
complete literature today! Mail that post- 
card to me! 


TIPS ON VACATION TRAVEL . . . Going South—North— 
East or West? You'll want to know what clothes to take with 
you. And that goes for both men and women! What you should 
know about plane, train and bus travel—how much to tip— 
how to buy all-expense tours— where to find a travel agency — 


requirements for going to Canada, Mexico, Bermuda, Nassau and other foreign lands. 
Yes, you should have my bulletin on Tips on Vacation Travel which will help to make 
your trip more enjoyable. It’s yours, if you mail me a postcard! 


CUT IT OUT—CHECK THE INFORMA- L 
TION YOU WANT—PASTE ON | 
POSTCARD. PRINT YOUR NAME | 
AND ADDRESS—MAIL TO MARGARET ; 
PHILLIPS, BOX 801, DEVON, PA. | 


O O 


Please Mail Information About 


BERMUDA C) BRITAIN 


PENNSYLVANIA ([] TIPS ON TRAVEL 
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Women 





Feed Bag Fashions 


The most talked of piece of male 
wearing apparel on the University of 
Tennessee campus last term was a single 
pair of red and white plaid shorts. They 
had only one shortcoming. No one knew 
where you could buy more like them, not 
even the man who wore them. Said he: 
“My mother got ’em.” 

One week end, however, his room- 
mate went home for a visit, to his parents’ 
turkey farm outside Memphis. And there, 
in a stack of printed turkey feed bags, 
he discovered a red and white pattern 
like the one in his roommate’s shorts. 
When he went back to the University, a 
pair of red and white shorts went with 
him. 

Without the Feed. If the big uni- 
versity boys think it’s smart to wear sack 
clothes, there’s no doubt that mimicking 
little grade schoolers will, too. And no 
doubt that their mothers will be glad to 
cooperate. Feed bags don’t cost much. 
They are made of good cotton, are hand- 
somely printed and are widely available. 
People in rural areas get theirs free, of 
course, when they buy feed or flour. 
But people in suburban and city areas 
now can buy them—empty—in variety 
shops, through mail-order houses or off 
bakers’ counters. 

How popular feed-bag sewing has 
become was indicated last fortnight in 


Memphis. There the Nineteenth Century 
Club staged a fashion show (see picture) 
of back-to-school clothes—all made from 
cotton bags. 

This show was the latest of a grow- 
ing number produced each year by the 
National Cotton Council. In six years, 
close to 14% million women have seen 
some 2,700 showings of the Council’s cot- 
ton sack wardrobes. 


Spare-Time Cash 


Maxwell Lehman and Morton Yar- 
mon, vocational guidance specialists, 
firmly believe that “almost any woman 
can build a part-time business or get a 
part-time job.” 

How she can do it is the subject of 
their new book, Every Woman’s Guide to 
Spare-Time Income (Harcourt, Brace; 
New York: $2.95), one of the best and 
most complete of its kind ever written. 

Sweaters & Cards. It tells, for ex- 
ample, how to market and price a home- 
made product and what things to avoid, 
how to advertise a service, where to get 
specialized advice on packaging and 
where to buy materials. Some of the most 
unusual suggestions are in the chapter 
headed “Odd-and-End” Services. A wom- 
an living in a college town might start 
a sweater laundry. Some other woman 
might start a fourth-at-bridge service, 
an errand-running service, a machinery 


rental system or a traveling rental li- 
brary. 

If, after reading these hundreds of 
ideas for part-time work—all of which 
have been successfully tried—a woman 
feels she still doesn’t have the right idea 
for her, she can ask herself: What un- 
filled community need is there that I can 
fill? Say the authors: “Do your own 
thinking!” 


Easy Living by Wright 


On the sunny terrace in New York 
City, two craftsmen were putting finish- 
ing touches on a new upholstered chair. 
Its design was the latest in modern sim- 
plicity; its several sections were sloped to 
fit the back gently and perfectly, forming 
a head rest at the top. There was a flip- 
up arm on one side, to hold an ash tray 
or writing materials; on the other side 
was a pocket for magazines. 

But when the man who designed it 
came out on the terrace to try it out, his 
verdict was still the same: not comfort- 
able enough. 

The verdict—and the desire to 
achieve the utmost in comfort and utility 
along with the best in design—are typical 
of Russel Wright, industrial designer ex- 
traordinary. Over the years his ideas 
about home furnishings, from sofas to 
salt shakers, have helped to change the 
whole American mode of living. 

Typical, too, is his workshop. The 
building that houses it—together with his 
home and offices—looks like just another 
one of a row of sober brownstone front 
houses on the East River end of New 
York’s 48th St. But at the rear is a 
terraced garden that might be a hundred 
miles from any city. Extending into the 





Back-to-school fashion parade. Jo Lind Benner’s print dress (left) was cut from three 100-pound flour bags; so were Ellen 
Percy’s pinafore and Billy Dueese’s cowboy shirt (right). Ellen’s blouse was made from one sack (SEE: Feed Bag) 
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Pathfinder-Acme 
Make it comfortable. Designer Russel 
Wright, in his studio. (SEE: Easy Living) 


garden is an S-shaped glass enclosure 
where Wright and his assistants work at 
potter’s wheels and drawing boards. 

Designs in Glass. In the studios 
are the plaster models of his three new 
patterns of glassware which are to appear 
in stores in September. One pattern 
called Flame, a twisted blown glass de- 
sign, comes only in crystal. The other 
two are in new colors like hemlock (a 
deep green) and ripe olive. One of the 
two colored types is hand blown; it’s a 
“seed glass” pattern, filled with tiny bub- 
bles. The other, his only pressed glass 
pattern, is made in squat shapes that fit 
pleasantly into the hand. 

All three patterns are inexpensive— 
they begin at $6 to $9 a dozen—and come 
in at least three sizes. Many of the sizes 
stack into each other for easy storage and 
all serve several purposes. 

Russel Wright has always preferred 
to create precedents rather than to follow 
them. Although he had. begun studying 
art in Cincinnati, his family, at Lebanon, 
Ohio, had marked him for the law, en- 
tered him at Princeton with that idea in 
mind. But Wright turned to designing 
costumes and settings, ended by leaving 
college for the theater. He designed sets 
for Norman Bel Geddes in New York and 
Paris and was technical assistant to Si- 
monson and Mamoylian in the Theater 
Guild. 

Wire Animals. More often than 
not, he couldn’t get ready-made stage fur- 
nishings and properties that suited him, 
so he began making everything from 
furniture to circus animals. The animals, 
made of chicken wire covered with bur- 
lap and painted, catapulted him into a 
new field. They caught the fancy of the 
owner of a New York specialty shop, who 
got him to make them for her in metal. 
He had never worked in metal, but found 
he liked it so much that he originated a 
line of spun aluminum table accessories, 
designed for a new sort of informal serv- 
ing. That was 20 years ago, when indus- 
trial designers—the men who design the 
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So Quick! 
Prepare fruit— 
15 minutes later 
the work's done! 


You'll get sure 
results by following 
Sure-Jell recipes 
exactly! 





















Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 
just 1 minute—enjoy 





Thrifty, Too! 
You average 50% 


more glasses than 
with long-boil recipes! 


a: "aheerr ard o_ 
theres magic in the word HOMEMADE 











Hand-Operated, 8-column 
adding machine. Capacity 
999,999.99. Total price only 
$135, plus applicable taxes. 





Buy a Burroughs 
Adding Machine 


World-Famed for Speed... Accuracy 
- « - Dependability 


only 122 down! 


The right answers come quickly with a 
Burroughs! As quickly as you can tap the 
keys and pull the lever! What’s more you 
know the answers must be right! There’s 
no need for checking and re-checking. 
And you'll have a neatly printed tape 
record of every figure. 


$12.50 down puts this beautiful adding 
machine to work for you. Convenient 
payments can be arranged for the balance. 


Consult your local telephone directory or 
write directly to— 


' 
a 


--Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 
Please send free folder phowing 
urroughs Adding Machines with han 
or electric operation in various totaling 
capacities. 


Name 
Street and No. 
City and State. 
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EASE THE 
SNEEZE- 
NIP THE 

DRIP 


Relieve SUMMER COLD Discomforts 


For HAY FEVER and SUM- 
MER COLDS, take TABCIN 
.+-remarkable new anti-his- 
taminic formula that can 

make you feel better. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
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models from which factories copy their 
products—were still fairly rare. Five 
years later he started the trend toward in- 
formal modern lamps, using common- 
place materials like bamboo, natural 
fibres, rope and wood. Still later came his 
popular pottery lamps. He was the first to 
show fibre rugs in woven patterns instead 
of the old oil-paint stencils. He designed 
the first commercially produced sectional 
furniture. 

Built-In Hotpads. Women have 
loved and used his pottery dinnerware 
for a decade. He has also created china 
dishes in which food could be cooked, 
brought to the table, then stored in the 
refrigerator. And, included in his newest 
furniture which is scheduled to be in 
stores about Jan. 1, will be a dining table 
with a built-in hotpad—a panel of vitre- 
ous porcelain set into the top. 

The upholstered chair on which 
Wright was working in the garden last 
week is a part of this group. The new 
furniture will be named after Russel 
Wright’s new book, which is to come off 
the presses in October. Its title: Guide 
to Easier Living (Simon & Schuster; New 


York). 


Hanging Without Grief 


Putting up two little brackets that 
will hold a curtain rod often requires a 
strong-armed man, drill, hammer, screw- 
driver, plugs, screws, even a fit of temper. 
Now a woman can do the job herself in a 
few minutes—without tools, nervous 
strain or holes in the wall. She does it 
with a self-attaching bracket. 

This bracket (for a pair, 15¢) is 
one of several inexpensive self-attaching 
household fixtures being made by Sin- 
clair Industries in St. Louis, Mo. There 
are sturdy, nice looking chromium towel 
bars, hooks for pictures and clothing, 
racks for ties and spices, and a rack with 
small plastic pegs for kitchen tools. They 
can be mounted on any surface—from 
slick glass and tile to rough brick. 

Prick the Bubble. All come with a 
small plastic capsule containing a solvent 
fluid. One simply sticks a pin in the cap- 
sule and holds it over the back of the 


Imperial Glass Corporation 
New glass. Flare, aqua “seed glass” (left), is teamed with Wright’s gray dinner- 
ware; Hand-Pinched, in ripe olive, goes with his chutney black ware. (SEE: Easy) 


fixture. The fluid activates the adhesive 
in the mounting. Put in place and al- 
lowed to set for 24 hours before using, the 
fixture stays up indefinitely. It can be 
removed by sawing through the mounting 
film with a bread knife. Anyone who 
wants to remount a fixture can send it 
back to the factory for a new backing. 

The company—Girder Process, Inc. 
—which makes the adhesive, hopes even- 
tually to market a mounting set that can 
be used for any make of fixture. 


Violet Tender 


A month ago, when Mary E. Tupper 
of Richmond, Va., called her local news- 
paper to place a want ad, the ad-taker 
gasped. Miss Tupper was offering to 
board African violets.. The ad-taker 
never had heard of such a thing. For 
lack of any better classification, she stuck 
the ad under “Seeds and Trees.” It 
brought results. 

Last week, in her home at 1901 Fifth 
Ave., Miss Tupper was tending violets for 
two customers and, judging from tele- 
phone inquiries, soon would be tending 
more. 

Miss Tupper, a school dietician, be- 
came interested in violet culture last win- 
ter, when she got sick and had to stop 
working. A friend gave her one plant; 
soon she had six, then 200, now 300. One 
day, as she came walking across the 
room, admiring the beauty of her plants, 
she stopped short and said: “What would 
happen to my violets if I had to go 
away?” Thought led to deed and, in turn, 
to the baby-sitting service for violets. 

Be Kind to Violets. Miss Tupper 
charges from 2¢ to 5¢ a day per plant, 
depending on the size of the violet and 
the care it needs. Customers’ violets are 
tended as meticulously as her own. Miss 
Tupper says violets won’t grow well in 
any old dirt. She pots them in a mixture 
of salt-free sand (tasting it, if she’s not 
sure of the source), peat moss and leaf 
mold. They should not be watered too 
much, nor subjected to strong sunlight 
and cold drafts. “Plants,” she holds, “are 
like people. They have to be appreciated 
if they are really to grow.” 
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Save l22 ““S 


BY MAKING THESE SCHOOL OUTFITS * E 





with the help of an Electric 


Domestic Sewmachine 





Israeli Information Service 
Too glamorous? U.S. violinist Zino 
Francescatti after a Tel Aviv concert. 


Stars Over Israel 


“Incredible” was the word conductor 
Serge Koussevitzky applied to the first 
violin section of the Israel Philharmonic, 
composed largely of ex-concertmasters of 








some of Europe’s foremost instrumental : ie — 
groups. Britain’s Malcolm Sargent am- a > 
plified: “Even the back desks are filled ~~ -. il 


with . . . leaders of the world’s best 
orchestras.” 


In the light of such praise, the prob- | $ide-step high price tags on clothes for teens and tots 


lem plaguing the Philharmonic this sea- 
son looked positively weird: Israeli con- 
certgoers ae seettoal tx, duals opaen ean Schoolgirls want changes for every day in the week, but 
musicians’ excellence. They wanted guest ready-to-wear prices often cramp their style. Budget- 
stars from abroad. conscious mothers solve the problem to everyone’s satisfac- 
This trouble was born when the late tion. They make new dresses, blouses and accessories for just 
violinist Bronislaw Hubermann founded the cost of materials . . . remodel good fabrics into smart 
the orchestra in 1936, as a haven for Jew- new skirts or dresses for a smaller youngster. 
ish musicians in Nazi-oppressed Europe. : . : . a 
To insure a good start, he called on musi- It’s SO casy to sew like a professional with Domestic’s 
cal celebrities everywhere, began the first time-saving features and the easy-to-use attachments that 
season with Arturo Toscanini at the do the tedious jobs with such speed. And notice that beau- 
baton. tiful desk ...it actually becomes a full-sized Sewmachine 
when you fold back the top! Ask your neighborhood dealer to 


Names. The trend continued. The 
1949-50 concert season, just over, fea- show you the amazing Domestic . . . first with the features for 
over 80 years. 


*Details on request ... Advance Patterns 5320 and 5419 





tured foreign stars like violinists Heifetz, 
Menuhin and Zino Francescatti, singers 
Jennie Tourel and Jan Peerce, conduc- ’ : 
tors Koussevitzky, Sargent and Leonard For sewing tips that save time, temper and money... 


Bernstein. An Israeli commentator called send 10c to cover mailing your copy of “101 Ways to 





Said a Tel Aviv critic, acidly: “In ‘ 
competition with the talent imported from a 

ously on the violin and piano from a ( 7 

flying trapeze.” n=} 

Probably he was overstating the SEWMA CHIN ES 
case: This season the orchestra had 11,000 


it a musical diet of “caviar, oysters and Save with your Sewing Machine’. Domestic Sewing 
champagne.” Machine Co., Inc., 1253 Main Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

abroad, local artists feel that, to attract 

attention, they must perform simultane- 

subscribers, a 14-year record. SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF SEWING MACHINE 
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THIS 
wEARE 


“T tell every- 
body about 
GORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains 
and dirt come off and how 
white the teeth become.” Mrs. 
A. C. Wheaton, Rochester, N. Y. 


g savs 


wEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. 
Use amazing new ORA Den- 
ture Cleanser. Easy, quick. 
Denture is sparkling clean in 
15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Less 
than 1¢ a day. All druggists. 


DENTISTS PRAISE ORA 


80% of dentists in a broad 
survey said ORA is the finest 
product of its kind. 

A product of 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 





due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 
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BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 

} See ny | ager tenses and center 
wy exact eye adjustment, 

a 42M M objectives. 8 mile 
range. Strongly built. Weight 10 oz. 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
/ tion guaranteed or money refunded, 
Send check or money order. § 95 pow 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 4 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


$145.00 PER WEEK INCOME 


opportunity for responsible party offered by na- 
tional manufacturer, AAA-1 ratin Full or 
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part time. No selling. Profits yiel ed by pat- 
ented equipment. Unlimited expansion thru 
sources furnished by manufacturer. $3,000 in- 
vestment required. Give background in first 
letter. Complete particulars will be furnished. 


Eastern Engineering & Sales, inc. 
702 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 2, Penna. 
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new AUTOMOTIVE DISCOVERY e THE OBJECTIVE IS 


TRIAL TO GIVE YOUR CAR 
"FREE WY more mieace 
— in YOUR ae Y FASTER PICK-UP 
enepenans 9 EASIER STARTING 
v BETTER IDLING 
INSTALL IT IN 
60 SECONDS 
Y_ MILLION GANE “air flow” NEEDLES NOW IN USE 


MANY USERS REPORT up to 25% more mileage, faster 
pick-up, easier starting and smoother idling. 
TEST A GANE WNEEDLE IN YOUR CAR for ten oe at 


our expense, then compare your mileage and perform- 
ance. If satisfied, send $1.50 per needie (8 cyl. cars 
take 2). If not satisfied, just return it. FAIR ENOUGH? 
Since Authorities differ on merits and some users report 
no improvement, TRY BEFORE YOU BUY. 

ALSO A FREE AUTO ECONOMY MANUAL will be sent to 
all who try Gane Meedies. Tells how to save gas, tires, 
brakes, etc. and introduces many new economy products. 
WRITE TODAY. Send name, address, make and year of 
car and name of carburetor. Enclose no money, pay 
postman nothing 

NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE RESEARCH CORP., Dept. PA-8 
350 W. Washington Bivda Venice, California 
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Radio-TV 


Radio N ewspaper 


Neither New Haven, Conn., nor the 
rest of the U.S. has ever seen a radio 
station quite like WAVZ. Started by two 
newspaper men, Victor Knauth and Dan- 
iel Kops, a year ago, WAVZ, New Haven, 
operates like a newspaper. It has a “city 
editor” and six reporters, some of whom 
double as announcers. 

Editorially, WAVZ crusades for 
causes ignored by the local press, slaps 
local stories on the air the minute they 
develop, uses tape recording to get the 
actual words of participants. 


Baseball Network 
Radio in 1950 has thus far had few 


surprises. On most U.S. stations pro- 
grams have sunk to new low levels. 

No. 1 exception to the trend has been 
the coverage of baseball by the nation’s 
newest network—the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Here the originality and imagination 
of a 29-year-old Texan have combined to 
create a fifth major network (234 sta- 
tions in 34 states) and to make millions 
of listeners sports conscious. 

Back of the meteoric rise of Liberty 
is Gordon McLendon, a former Naval In- 
telligence officer and Yale graduate. 

Son of Barton R. McLendon, who 
owns a chain of theaters in the South- 
west, young Gordon saw in his father’s 
acquisition of KLIF in Dallas in 1947 a 
chance to test out a hunch he had had 
for many years: that millions of Ameri- 
cans in all the states would enjoy hearing 
live or “recreated” broadcasts of major 
league baseball games. 

Too Far Away? He ran into all 
sorts of opposition. First was the con- 
viction of radio and local baseball “ex- 
perts” that listeners, say, in Dallas or 
Los Angeles or Oklahoma City, would not 
be interested in a play-by-play account of 
a game played in far-off Brooklyn be- 
tween the Dodgers and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, or any other major league game. 

Second, he had to buck a baseball 
ruling which banned broadcasts of major 
league games at any time within 50 miles 
of a minor league club without the club 
owner’s consent. 

Mar. 21, 1948, was a historic day in 
Dallas. On that day KLIF, with Gordon 
at the microphone, “recreated” from a 
teletype play-by-play account an exhibi- 
tion game between the New York Yank- 
ees and the St. Louis Cardinals. Thou- 
sands of Texans wrote enthusiastic letters 
calling for more. Other Texas stations 
wrote, too, asking if they could hook in 
on young Gordon’s colorful broadcasts. 

Within a month, the nucleus of the 
present far-flung Liberty Broadcasting 
System was born. In 60 days McLendon 
had 47 stations in the network. 





Music to Fill. Last week in Dallas, 
McLendon predicted that by next Janu- 
ary LBS would have more than 300 sta- 
tions and would be operating in all 48 
states. While the backbone of the net- 
work has thus far been baseball, musical 
and variety programs have made possible 
a seven-hour-a-day schedule, seven days a 
week. One major league game is broad- 
cast daily, about half the broadcasts are 
“live” —that is, direct from the ball park. 
The other half are “recreated” from the 
Western Union wire. Lapse of time be- 
hind each play in the wired broadcasts is 
a matter of only 10 to 12 seconds. 

In the fall, LBS will carry college 
football broadcasts, with Ted Husing at 
the microphone. For news coverage from 
the nation’s Capital the network was ne- 
gotiating with Washington’s WOL last 
week. 

The Bums in °26. Secret of Lib- 
erty’s meteoric rise has been McLendon’s 
knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, base- 
ball. On afternoons when no major 
league game is played, McLendon holds 
his vast audience with play-by-play ac- 
counts of famous games of bygone years. 
Last week, for example, he recreated a 
game between the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
the Boston Braves, played Aug. 15, 1926, 
in which the Dodgers ended up one play 
with three men on third base. 

After each broadcast some old-timer 
who played in the game is brought to the 
mike to give his personal slant. 

On all but the live broadcasts, Mc- 
Lendon creates his own sound effects in 
the studio. These include crowd noises, 
band music, chants of the peanut vendor. 

McLendon, who likes to refer to him- 
self as “The Old Scotsman” and kids his 
listeners about being “87 years old,” is 
optimistic about radio’s future. Says he: 





“We could not be growing so fast in a 
dying industry. Put on good programs 
and folks will tune in.” 





Wide World 
McLendon. In Texas they want to hear 
Brooklyn. (SEE: Baseball Network) 
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Quotes 





These so-called conferences between 
parents and teachers are very silly. I feel 
sorry for teachers trying to talk to 400 
anguished mothers at a PTA meeting. 
That’s not the place for it—Mrs. F. G. 
Plymale, Louisville, Ky., housewife. 


If you need to be reassured as to 
the essential soundness of the American 
people today, you have only to serve on a 
draft board. For every boy who may seek 
to evade his responsibilities, there are ten, 
a hundred, a thousand who come to me 
and say they are ready to go when their 
turns come.—Stephen James, chairman, 
Selective Service Board No. 53, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


There are ways to get receivers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but I do not want 


Leo for Pathfinder 


to discuss these in an open forum.— 
David Sarnoff, chairman, Radio Corp. of 
America, suggesting production of $2 
radio sets for distribution in Russia. 


We lost [World Wars I & II] at the 
peace table, and even sowed the dragon’s 
teeth for another war.—Herbert Hoover. 


There is the tragedian and the 
clown in me, and the clown so often trips 
me up in the most dreadful way.—C. B. 
Shaw. 


We haven't any pitching. On top of 
that, we don’t play smart baseball. .. . 
It’s hard to know what to do.—Connie 
Mack, manager of the last-place Phila- 
delphia Athletics. 


It’s all right with me. Men of my 
age have nothing to look forward to ex- 
cept a rocking chair and a newspaper... . 
—Roscoe C. Gifford, 72, Clearwater, Fla., 
sentenced to death chair for murder. 
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e ’ fem 
You can do it. . :: 


y—clean your dog without 


bathing! Sergeant’s wonderful new liquid SKIP-BATH makes it 
possible. Just pour on, rub in, wipe off. Your dog’s coat is fresh, 
clean, and parasite-free, up to a week! Safe, and dependable, of 
course, like all Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s one for 
almost every trouble — fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear ailment, 


poor condition. Relied on for 75 years. Tested by con- 
sulting veterinarians. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, the 
complete word on dog care, feeding, training. At drug 
or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


WHEN ASTHMA STRIKES 


distressing symptoms. I he aromatic fumes of 
. M DO hel clear 


_ R. Schiffmana s : 
= i n’t afford to be 


; ixture 
= Canada 


: a 

nomical you © 
— r, cigarette OF P’ 
stores in U. S. a0 


Exclusive, New Patent by 
Realsilk Makes Nylon Hosiery 
Look ... Fit... Wear Better! 


@ Take orders for this unusual hosiery 
.-. also socks and broad, nationally- 
advertised Realsilk line of top-quality 
apporel for all the family. 


WRITE DEPARTMENT Z-2 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 











NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


golf CHRISTMAS CARDS “ 


SO WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
Pen-'n- Brush stuvios 
ceraremeen 


PARR E) Yours for selling only 100 

startling mew boxes, Other 
Profite with surprise items. 
postal card to- 


roee vo oot eet pees aw 
to-sell person Shrietmae card stationery, 
napkins. It costs nothing to try. Write TODAY. 


PEN-’N-BRUSH, Dept. PA-8,139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


BLUE JAY SAY: 


“Yi CORNS 





AMERICA’S No. 1 CORN PLASTER 
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bathrooms, too, 


ative, architectural talent is applied to 
Inning > iting, new conver 
Write today 
bing fixtures plus practical pl 
uilt-in features will give you the toi 
facilities you desire 


Univers« 


See what the supert 
u-Rundle fixtures and good pl 
do for you 


Talk to your U-R dealer 


UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE 
CORPORATION 


NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Serving the world 
from 5 plants 


located coast to coast 








UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE 





with NOPOZ AWAKENERS ” 


Thousands of nurses know and recommend NoDoz 
Awakeners to fight ordinary fatigue—caused 
by the fast pace of the Fabulous Fifties. 


your DOCTOR witt rei You 


that a NoDoz Awakener con- 
tains nothing but caffeine—the 
alerting agent of coffee. Each 
tablet is as effective and as 
harmless as a cup of coffee. 









For sale 








everywhere — 














“I FIGHT FATIGUE SAFELY 














Rell 
VACATION TRIP 
TO CANADA? 


Go this Fall when the scenery is glorious — 
the weather perfect— and when it's not so 





lam planning a trip to Canada. 


(Specify where) 


| want information on (Please check) 


Railroads [_] Auto Route [] 
Airplane [] Hotels CJ 
Bus C] Motorcourts [_] 


crowded. For information about transporta- 





tion, where to stay, what to see, just fill out Name 

the coupon, or write us a letter about your 

vacation plans. It’s a free service to Path- Addres 

finder readers! City State 


























Books 


Speak With Care 


It is only 10 years since a New York 
State court ruled in the case of Garriga 
vs. Richfield that it is no more defama- 
tory to call a man a Communist than to 
call him a Republican or Democrat. Since 
then in a number of cases the accusation 
has been held libelous per se, and the 
person who makes it today must be ready 
to prove it. According to Louis Budenz, 
those Communists who keep their party 
membership secret have been told to sue 
whenever the name is applied to them. 

In an extensively revised edition of 
Hold Your Tongue (Abelard Press, New 
York: $3), a book on libel written for 
laymen, Morris Ernst and Alexander 
Lindey suggest that the opinion of Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, given in the Garriga 
case, is actually a sounder formula than 
those now followed. It might be wiser, 








G. E. Richardson, Paramount 
Heywood Broun. Even a critic has to 
be cautious. (SEE: Speak With Care) 


they think, to allow the charge of Com- 
munist affiliation or Communist sympathy 
to be thrown around recklessly than to 
“discourage the exposure of those who, 
working steadily and without scruple, 
seek to destroy us.” 

Shifting Ground. Ernst and Lin- 
dey also believe that the stuff of libel and 
defamation, including the meanings of 
words, changes too rapidly for the courts 
to keep pace with it. They assert that the 
law of criminal libel is archaic and 
should be abandoned, and strongly hint 
that this is likewise true of civil proceed- 
ings. Even victory in a libel case is likely 
to prove a costly matter. 

Ernst and Lindey believe that the 
answer to the problem of defamation lies 
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in finding some less expensive way of pro- 
viding public hearings. A maligned ac- 
tor, for example, “would not for an in- 
stant consider going to court if he had a 
chance to meet the critic on his own 
ground and to exchange blast for blast, 
provided his side received substantially 
the same amount of publicity.” 

As matters stand, the authors show, 
it would do the actor little good to take 
his case to court. The courts have gener- 
ally allowed the widest license to dra- 
matic reviewers, although sometimes 
drawing a line at personal, as distin- 
guished from merely professional, abuse. 

Spavined Star. The line, however, 
is hard to define. An English actor, ad- 
vised in print to go back to his old job 
as a waiter, recovered damages when he 
proved that he had never been a waiter. 
But the members of a once famous fe- 
male vaudeville trio, who were described 
in a Des Moines newspaper as “spavined” 
and “stringhalt” sued and got nothing. 

The late Heywood Broun, as a dra- 
matic critic, once called a Broadway 
player “the world’s worst actor.” Such a 
sweeping judgment took in more territory 
than the actor’s performance in a partic- 
ular part. The actor threatened venge- 
ance, and Broun was warned by his edi- 
tor to be careful. The story got around, 
and Broadway watched to see what Broun 
would write about a new production in 
which the same actor was to appear. 
Broun merely observed that the actor was 
“not up to his usual standard.” 

Political Mud. In politics, of 
course, almost anything goes. Even when 
politicians are abused in plainly libelous 
terms they rarely bring suit. But Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt caused a crimi- 
nal action to be launched against the 
New York World for certain editorial ob- 
servations about the Panama Canal 
seizure. 

Years later he brought a civil action 
against George A. Newett, a Republican 
publisher of Michigan, who, in the heat 
of the Presidential campaign of 1912, ac- 
cused the Bull Moose candidate of fre- 
quent drunkenness. Newett retracted the 
accusation in open court, whereupon 
Roosevelt magnanimously announced that 
he would be satisfied with a merely nomi- 
nal or symbolic award of damages. 


Reader’s Choice 


Art and Society. By Herbert Read 
(Pantheon Books, New York: $3.50). A 
celebrated English critic explains the re- 
lationships of drawing, painting and 
sculpture to magic, religion and politics. 

A Game for Empires. By Pearl Frye 
(Little, Brown; Boston: $3.50). A bulky 
historical novel retelling Lord Nelson’s 
life, love and battles. Lively, notwith- 
standing its laborious research. 

Middle Heaven. By Mona Gardner 
(Doubleday, New York: $3). The strug- 
gle of a Japanese peasant woman to keep 
her family alive and together in the face 
of successive catastrophes, including the 
incapacity of her husband, the big earth- 
quake, the war and the machinations of 
the local land-grabber. 
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Real Boys and Girls 
fatTét. Every Style of 


‘é 
Poll = Parrot 


For 21 years, real boys and girls have pre- 
tested every pattern of Poll-Parrot Shoes in 

actual wear! So your child gets such benefits 
as: extra reinforcements at strain points— 
pear-shaped heels to hug and cradle young 
feet—soft, durable upper leathers! See 
the latest styles now at your Poll- 
Parrot dealer. 













Poll-Parrot 
Style 8021 






Poli-Parrot 
9629 






man yen 7 
On “> 
* Guaranteed by For nearest Poll-Parrot 
Good Housekeeping / ALSO STAR % BRAND SHOES dealer, see Classified Phone 
£0745 soyransto WED ... AT LOWER PRICES Directory, or write us. 









ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Division of International Shoe Company + ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


Handiest Thing 


in the House 





49 Uses in Painting, Cleaning, 
Polishing and Disinfecting 


y 


> Gum 
Turpentine 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


OU will find Gum Turpentine magically 

helpful in 49 ways. First, it’s the one fine, 
dependable paint thinner for paints, varnishes, 
and enamels. Economical—makes paint go 
farther, last longer. Gum Turpentine cleans 
and disinfects floors, furniture, woodwork, 
metal, porcelain and glass surfaces. 






KEEP TOILET SEATS CLEAN AND SANITARY: Crumple 
several sheets of toilet tissue, dampen with Gum 
Turpentine and rub top and underside of toilet 
seat. Cleans, disinfects, will not mar finish. 





A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE: Mix one 
part Gum Turpentine to one part boiled lin- 
seed oil. Use sparingly. 


Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 
ware stores, drug, food and variety stores. In 
quart and pint bottles... one gallon and five 
gallon cans. Insist upon Gum Turpentine— 
accept no other. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
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N You'll find a new 
{ meaning for the words 
COMFORT, DEPEND- 
ABILITY and ECON- 
| LJ OMY with a Lennox 
| i=} Heating System! 

g For a free heating 
estimate and convenient 
terms, consult your 
Lennox dealer today. 
See your classified 
telephone directory for 
his name, or write to 





Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 





Over 87 different LENNOX models . . . for gas, oil, 
coal, or LP gas, plus home and store cooling equipment. 
THE LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


Marshalitown, la. - Columbus, 0. - Syracuse, N.Y. - Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Decatur, Ga. - Salt Lake City, Utah - Pasadena, Calif. 


Get a Lennie Lennox 
Rag Doll! Easy for Mom 
to stuff and sew. Send 
25¢ with your name and 


address to Lennox, Dept. 
P-823,Marshalltown,lowa. 


REE! For a copy of new booklet 


“How to select your beating 
system,” write Dept. P-823, your nearest 


Bypaths 





On Record 


Records prove the F.B.I. is 
Smarter than the foreign spy is! 
—Richard Wheeler 
” . 

The Soviet wants peace—piece of 
the Far East, piece of the Near East, 
piece of the Balkans. ... 

« o * 

Hoarding: Feathering your nest 
while brave men are dying to protect it 
for you. 

o - es 

Russia’s U.N. attitude: 
towards none, Malik towards all. 


Charity 


Anti-sabotage note: Beware of soft 
talk and a big tick. 

° . e 

In appreciation of our Lend Lease, 
the Reds now give us tanks for the mem- 
ory. 

2 . o 

What the world needs is a dove of 

peace that doesn’t look like a vulture. 
7 ° . 

The new tax setup will make a lot of 
new dollar-a-year men—that will be about 
all they can save. 

e - o 

It must have been a cold war. Every- 

thing is about to be frozen. 
e * ° 

As we understand Baruch, this coun- 
try can’t be both mobilized and auto- 
mobilized. 

= . o 

The warring Reds have shown that 
you can be drunk with power when you’re 
all tanked up. 

a ° e 

U.N. would be happier if the Soviet 

would say “Vee, too” instead of “Veto.” 


It turns out that all our secrets 
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a, Shafer for Pathfinder 
“Who wants to shoot off their face all the 


time. In Russia we just have freedom of 
thought!” 


weren't given away after all. Some of 
them were sold. 
° c e 
With communism now against the 
law in many cities, perhaps there won’t be 
so many getting aboard the banned- 
wagon. 
e . ° 
Politicking James Roosevelt used to 
live in the White House. Home, James? 
- . e 
Once again it is being demonstrated 
that men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights all of 
which they must fight for. 


Quips 

Things are normal once more. Kil- 
roy, a radio broadcast informs us, is back 
writing his name on captured North Ko- 
rean cannon.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

. . ° 

Tydings’ committee insists the State 
Dept. is not only less black than painted 
but less Red.—Dallas Morning News. 


Somehow, since Henry Wallace an- 
nounced he is on our side we feel better, 
but not much.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Lennox office. Stamaty for Pathfinder 
won’t find me hoarding nylons. I’m still stuck with dozens from the 


last war.” 





“You certainl 
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i, LP-GAS!” . 


Silent refrigeration! 
Think of cooking tomorrow’s dinner on this the weather can’t cramp your style — the No motor to wear, 


beautiful Lp-GaAs range! Yes, that could be. worst storm can’t ‘shut down your LP-6AS no —— to grow 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas needs no tricky instal- _ range. * How much? Glad you asked! You'll pam ch wa ilees 
lation. You place your order in the morning— _save many a precious dollar over other auto- hasn’t a single moving 
chances are you could be cooking on your new _ matic ranges, in any size you choose. * Your oo iii 
range the very next day! % Then you’re cooking _ nearby Lp-Gas dealer sells them —better stop 
with gas! No work, no mess—just every conven- _in next time you’re in town. And while you’re 
ience you could ask. Fast? You’ve got an instant im, see the other new appliances that work 
flame. Up when you want it up, down when you on LP-Gas (also known as “Bottled Gas,” 
want itdown—just like that! Yournewgasrange “Tank Gas,” Butane, Propane or by a local 
is so clean to cook on, too...with easy-out —_ trade name). They’re all here in beautiful 1950 
burners to keep it clean. And as for results— models. All waiting to bring city convenience 
what cooks as well as a gas flame! That’s to your home—right now! 
another thing. This is a flame, so you don’t 
have to learn a new way of cooking. Even 


Hot water—automatically ! 


LP-GAS heats water 
three times faster than 
electricity, so a smaller 
tank does the job. 
Hot water aplenty for 
dishes, laundry, 
bathing. 





Beautiful Booklet Free! 


Write for your copy of “How to Enjoy 
Better-Living Immediately.” 

LP-GAS Information Service, 11 So. 

La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Home heating that really satisfies! 


Gas heat is fast, clean 

heat. LP-GAS brings this 

convenience, in attrac- 

tive room heaters or furnaces 

—no matter where you live. 

Clothes Dryers, Incinerators 

and other aids to modern living 
also use dependable Lp-Gas. 
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Chomp in, the Open 


— and in the heart of traffic too! eum. 





Comfortable as the clubhouse verandah ! 


a )~ Powerful as a 300 yarder! 


Smooth going even in the rough ! 
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*Sweepstakes Winner of the 








Mobilgas Grand Canyon f 
Run, Mercury is “America's / 
No. 1 Economy Car“! : , Fy 
0 NCE you tee off in the big, new, better / 
than ever Mercury, you’re set for / 
Ory \ the drive of your life—and you'll love it! / 
Se 






This big, brawny Mercury rides and eS oe 
handles like every road’s a fairway. And 
you'll always go ’round whatever course 


you follow ’way under par in driving time Parks as easily as 
. way over par in miles per gallon*. Ask 
aig shee a 2foot putt ! 


your Mercury dealer all about it today! 


“acaems — Sheatee ae [MERCURY 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 







